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For the Woman’s Journal. 
“POUR O’CLOCKS.” 
BY ELLA £. CHASE. 


Down in the garden-bed sweet they grow,— 
Fragrant ‘‘Four O’clocks,” row upon row; 
Little care they that the lilies fine, 

Distant and dainty, above them shine; 

Little care they that the sunbeams fall 

Down to the red rose, queen of them all! 


Out from the school-house under the trees, 
Cometh a murmur like hum of bees; 

Cometh a ripple of laughter sweet, 

A pattering fall of little feet; 

And the “Four O’clocks’”’ that stand in the sun 
Are merry together; the tasks are done! 


Here are my ‘‘Four O’clocks,” three in a row, 
Fairer and dearer each day they grow. 

Little care they what Fortune brings, 

So the sunshine laughs and the brooklet sings ; 
Willie and Bess and Goldilocks,— a 

What can be sweeter than ‘Four O’clocks !"” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 
Special Committee, on the 13th inst., made 
favorable report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the bill conferring munici- 
pal suffrage on women and permitting 
them to hold all municipal offices. 

ee ——-— 

In the death of Hon. Luke P. Poland, 
of Waterville, Vt., ex-judge, ex-senator 
and ex-congressman, the cause of woman 
suffrage has lost its latest convert and 
host powerful ally. His successful advo- 
cacy, in the House of Representatives, last 
spring, of the municipal woman suffrage 
bill, resulted in its passage by a large 
majority, and came very near carrying it 
inthe Senate. His loss will be mourned 
bymany who have hoped much for the en- 
franchisement of women in Vermont in 
the near future from his able and effective 
advocacy. 











We cannot say, however, that we felt 
‘ay keen regret at the failure of the bill to 
pass the Vermont Legislature, with the re- 
ttietions which it contained. Municipal 
Woman suffrage on a property gualifica- 
tionean never be generally exercised, be- 
cause the property which wemen earn is 
‘ually in the names of their husbands 
‘td children, and would not enable them 
Wregister. We hope that Vermont suf- 

will ask, next time, that all women 

May vote in town and municipal elections, 

Who possess the qualifications of age and 

required of male voters. It is 

‘00 late in the day to make political rights 

upon the possession of property, 
“pecially in the case of women. 


~~ 


One of the noticeable facts of the pres- 
@t time is the greater thought which 
omen take for women. For instance, the 
Will of Sarah Marshall, of Philadelphia, 
‘dmitted to probate on the 29th ult., gives 
250.000 to many worthy charitable insti- 

and useful organizations. Ten 
dollars are given to the Women’s 

Hoapital of Philadelphia ; five thousand to 
the Industrial Home for Girls; five thou- 
yi ‘© the Industrial Home for Blind 
men ; five thousand to the Pennsylvania 
for Indigent Widows and Single 

women two thousand to the Society for 
of Poor Women; five 
thousand for the Seashore Home for In- 
tinegWomen at Atlantic City, and five 
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Mrs. Marshall also made large bequests to 
many poor colored men and women, or- 
phans, blind persons, widows, and desti- 
tute and infirm people; also to prevent 
cruelty to animals. She seemed to forget 
no charity, and at last, by a codicil to her 
will, she gives all her residuary estate to 
the University of Pennsylvania for the 
Treatment of Chronic or Incurable Dis- 
eases. Thus the well-to-do take thought 
more and more for the less fortunate. 


+ 
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Fourth of July orators always glorify 
the theory of this government, and as uni- 
formly they forget to mention the fact 
that this beautiful theory is not applied to 
women. The oration of Hon. John E. 
Fitzgerald, in this city, is no exception; 
and yet, Mr. Fitzgerald believes in the 
equal rights of women. Would he have 
forgotten it if twenty millions of Irishmen 
had no vote? Would he have said, ‘*The 
only aristocracy recognized here is the 
aristocracy of brains,” if every man of his 
race was disfranchised as women are? 
He would not have affirmed “liberty and 
equality” insuch acase. Instead, with in- 
dignant eloquence, he would have demand- 
ed that the theory of our government 
should be applied to the disfranchised class. 
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It is not easy to forgive Mr. Fitzgerald 
for his utter forgetfulness of the great 
political injustice perpetrated upon women 
in this country. All the more is it hard 
because Mr. Fitzgerald never forgets the 
wrong done to Irishmen in Ireland. But 
they have votes, send their own representa- 
tives to Parliament, and sit there to speak 
for themselves. Women are abject sub- 
jects, without votes, without representa- 
tives, and forgotten by the eloquent ora- 
tor of the Fourth of July, ina country 
where sex is the only aristocracy, and 
where every man’s mother and daughter 
belongs to a subjugated class. 

——_— #9 o—_______ 


Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, in an 
article in Sunshine, for July, says that *‘no 
American girl can possibly help loving 
and honoring her grand country if she 
knows anything about it.”” This is quoted 
by all the papers as very proper and 
pretty of Miss Cleveland. But she would 
have been thought mad or daft if she had 
said the same to men governed, as women 
are, without their consent, degraded by 
disfranchisement, helpless before the law, 
ranked politically with felons and worth- 
less men. 


++ 
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‘*‘And stand up for America, wherever 
you are,” says Miss Cleveland. ‘This, 
under a government which gives mothers 
no right to their children, which claims 
and enforces the right to tax, fine, and 
hang women, while it persists in denying 
them all voice in the law under which this 
is done. 
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Miss Cleveland says: 


“To bea truly American girl is to bea 
truly country-loving girl; that is to be 
truly patriotic; and that is to love and 
honor and be ready to serve her country 
at all times and in all places.” 

In the marriage ceremony the bride is 
made to promise to “love and honor.” 
But she sometimes finds that neither love 
nor honor are possible. So, too, women 
who are not blinded by custom and preju- 
dice find this country, great and rich and 
powerful, using its power to fasten politi- 
cal degradation upon women, and hence 
keep them at a disadvantage everywhere. 
Think of an American woman calling 
upon other women to love and honor the 
country that so wrongs them! Instead, 
she should summon all noble men and 
women to remove the stigma of disfran- 
chisement and the helplessness it implies. 


++ 
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Women who have suffered so much from 
social and political disabilities will appre- 
ciate the views expressed in the Yale ora- 
tion by Yan Phon Lee. He condemned 
the exclusive policy that prohibits Chinese 
immigration to America, and claimed that 
the Chinese should be placed on the same 
footing as others, and not unjustly dis- 
criminated against. His own success at 
Yale is proof conclusive of what his race 
can do. 
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The presence of a few women in West- 
minster Abbey, at the solemn Jubilee cele- 
bration, by right not of birth or social 
position, but of actual service to their 
country, may seem a small matter. Yet 
there is a deep significance in the incident. 
It indicates, says the Woman's Suffrage 








Journal, that women are doing Great Brit- 
ain distinguished public service, and are 
turning their powers to use in some of 
those wider administrative offices and 
skilled professions which are the modern 
representatives of the positions of author- 
ity which the great religious rulers of the 
Church and the traditions of hereditary 
rank recognized as befitting women, in the 
medizval centuries. 
—————1-e 

A Parliamentary Committee of members 
interested in the progress of the Women’s 
Franchise Bill has been organized. Such 
a committee has long been a desideratum. 
No question, in or out of Parliament, can 
be effectively pressed without organization 
and combination among those who support 
it. The number of members now in the 
House of Commons who have either voted 
for or have promised to support a measure 
for the enfranchisement of women are an 
actual majority of the House. There is 
hope that if these forces can be efficiently 
organized and rallied in support of the 
Bill, the hour of victory may be near. 


ii 


The 20th of July is the day assigned by 
Parliament for the consideration of the 
Women’s Franchise Bill. It is still uncer- 
tain whether the exigencies of public 
business will allow of the Bill being 
brought on for discussion. The Parlia- 
mentary friends of the measure are using 
every effort to preserve the chance. A 
memorial from members of all parties is in 
course of signature, with the object of in- 
ducing the Government to leave the day 
free for the Bill. It is hoped that a suffi- 
ciently large and representative array of 
signatures will be attached to the memo- 
rial to demonstrate the desire of the 
House that this question, so long post- 
poned, may be submitted to the verdict of 
the House. 
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THE “WOMAN'S CORNER.” 


HUMBOLDT, IowA, JULY 5, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It will be of interest to the public reached 
by the JOURNAL to know that this Western 
town has, in its Unitarian minister, the 
Rev. Marion Murdock, the first woman 
upon whom the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity has been conferred in America. 

Meadville ‘Theological School did itself 
this honor June 16, and Miss Murdock re- 
turned to her work here; where, for the 
past two years, since her regular gradua- 
tion at Meadville, she has preached with 
marked success as a scholarly arid conse- 
crated minister. 

This little town may claim to have been 
the starting-point of a creative movement 
of woman in the ministry of religion. 
From the beginning made here by Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, seven years ago, has 
grown what is coming to be known as the 
‘*Woman’s Corner,” embracing North- 
western Iowa, Southeastern Dakota and 
Southwestern Minnesota, where already 
six or eight devoted women are at work as 
Christian ministers, and the field and call 
for such workers are rapidly extending. 
So successful and winning are these women 
preachers. that not only the monopoly of 
the pulpit by men hereabouts is ended, 
but the opposite danger (Nemesis, shall we 
call it?) is showing itself in the fact that 
not only at this place, but at Sioux City,— 
where Miss Safford has organized a strong 
and growing society since Miss Murdock’s 
succession to her work here,—as well as 
at other contiguous places where the 
women preachers have been heard, objec- 
tion would be made, did a man candidate 
show himself, to calling any but a woman 
to their pulpits as permanent ministers. 

Amusing anecdotes are related of the 
surprise or indignation with which some 
of the younger generation, who are grow- 
ing up under this new state of affairs in 
church and Sunday school, discover that 
not all ministers are women. One little 
maid of five or six summers, when told 
that a gentleman who had ventured into 
her woman-pastor’s pulpit was a minister, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, he’s aman!” And the 
question has been asked hereabouts, more 
than once, by adults, ‘Are all Unitarian 
ministers women?” Following the brave 
individual work of such pioneer preachers 
as Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Ce- 
lia Burleigh, and the noble band of Uni- 
versalist women ministers, the conditjons 
seem at last prepared in these great, free, 
new commonwealths of the West for the 





direct work of woman, in co-operation and 


co-equality with her brother, father and 
husband, in the religious salvation of the 
world. Frep K. GILLETTE. 





No. 29. 








SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP. 





BY CHARLES G. WAITE. 


Neither in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence nor in the Federal Constitution were 
any new truths proclaimed concerning the 
political rights of man. Not only can these 
truths be traced to Rousseau, to Locke, 
Harrington and Sidney, but we can go 
back more than two thousand years, and 
find them announced by Plato, Aristotle 
and others. The natural rights of individ- 
uals had long been well understood. 

What our forefathers undertook to do 
was to frame a government based upon a 
recognition of these rights; one which 
should furnish scope for their exercise 
and provide means for their protection. 
Acting upon old and well-established max- 
ims, the founders of our government un- 
dertook so to adjust its powers as to render 
permanent the liberty of the individual. 

Suffrage is the mode in which the citizen 
participates in the government. Has the 
citizen a right to participate in the govern- 
ment? If so, then suffrage is a right of 
citizenship. It is just as essential to the 
working of « republican form of govern- 
ment as the motive power of the steam en- 
gine is to the movement of the vessel which 
it propels. If itis a privilege merely, who 
has the right to grant it? And whence 
originated such right? If those now exer- 
cising the suffrage hold it as a mere privi- 
lege, then they may at any time be de- 
prived of it. Suffrage is by some admit- 
ted to be a right of the people as a whole, 
while it is denied to be a right of the in- 
dividual. But who are the people who are 
thus entitled? If the term does not in- 
clude all classes of citizens, under no nat- 
ural or criminal disability, then whom 
does it include? If it includes some one 
class, subject to such disabilities, and not 
other classes subject to the same disabil- 
ities, then our government is not a repub- 
lic but an aristocracy. What class of citi- 
zens has a right to exclude all other clas- 
ses? And whence did the favored class ob- 
tain this right of exclusion? 

Of course there must be some legislative 
rules and regulations for the exercise of 
the right, but these must not be carried so 
far as arbitrarily to deny the rightitself to 
the citizen. What is an arbitrary denial? 
Let us see. In regulating the suffrage, it 
becomes necessary to declare certain disa- 
bilities, for reasons founded in the nature 
of things. For instance, minority. It is 
necessary to fix a time when the incapac- 
ity, for want of sufficient age, may be con- 
sidered at an end. But the remainder of 
the community retain the right of suffrage, 
and the privilege of exercising the right. 

The right to exclude for crime is con- 
ceded; but this, when examined, so far 
from being in conflict with the doctrine 
here contended for, will be found to be 
confirmatory of it. ‘‘he criminal made 
war upon the community, and has prac- 
tically withdrawn from the social compact. 
He has, therefore, forfeited his right to 
participate in the affairs of the community. 
His exclusion comes clearly within the 
definition of a ‘“*regulation.”” A regulation 
must have for its object the preservation 
of the right, and not its destruction or 
abridgement. 

‘“*All regulations of the elective fran- 
chise,” says Judge Cooley, ‘‘must be rea- 
sonable, uniform and impartial; they must 
not have for their purpose, directly or in- 
directly, to deny or abridge the constitu- 
tional right of citizens to vote, or unnec- 
essarily to impede its exercise; if they do 
they must be declared void.”— Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations, p. 602. 

And in reply to objections which had 
been made to certain registry laws, on the 
ground that they violated the foregoing 
rule, he says: 

‘*The provision for a registry deprives 
no one of his right, but is only a reasona- 
ble regulation under which the right may 
be exercised.—Jbid. p. 602. 

The arbitrary exclusion of a whole class 
cannot, in any just sense of the term, be 
called a regulation. 

The right to vote is not derived from the 
legislature. It was in the people before 
the legislature was elected; and had been 
recognized and regulated by previous legis- 
latures and constitutional conventions. No 
legislative assembly or constitutional con- 
vention in this country can be specified, 
previous to which the right of suffrage did 
not exist. In fact, it was by the exercise 
of that very right that such assembly or 
convention was called into existence. 

If suffrage is a mere privilege, at the dis- 
cretion of the legislature, then one legisla- 
ture can deny it to one class of citizens, 
the next legislature to another, and so on, 

(Gontinued on Second Page.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


EMMA ETHERIDGE BARLOW, of Cold- 
water, Mich., has completed the student’s 
regular law course of study. 

Miss CARRIE I. ApsITT obtained the 
prize of the Cornell free scholarship, at the 
examination held there Saturday, June 2. 

Mrs. HELEN T. CLARK, of Florence, 
has connected herself with the magazine 
entitled Good Cheer, published at Green- 
field, Mass., and has removed to that city. 

Miss Mary L. Cort has been appointed 
provisional president of the World’s W. 
C. T. U. for Siam, by Mrs. Mary C. Lea- 
vitt, the world’s temperance missionary. 

Miss MARION MuRDOCK, of Humboldt, 
Ia., received the degree of B. D. (Bachel- 
or of Divinity) at the recent anniversary 
exercises of* the Meadville Theological 
School. 

Mrs. JuLIA Warp Howe is to address 
the Women’s Meetings, at the Unitarian 
Grove Convention, which will meet at The 
Weirs, N. H., from ‘Tuesday, July 26, to 
Sunday, July 31. 

MRS. SARA LOUISE SAUNDERS, one of 
the editors of the New York magazine 
Dress, has in preparation a compilation of 
‘**Festus,” which is as unique as it is dainty 
and artistic. It will be published by Lee 
and Shepard. 

Miss HANNAH ELLIs LEAVITT, of Skow- 
hegan, won the honors in the recent con- 
test for the best English essay by the 
junior class of Maine State College, Orono, 
a class consisting of twenty-three gentle- 
men and one lady. 

Mrs. Henry Woop, the authoress, be- 
queaths £36,000, in equal shares, to her 
children. Her son is appointed her liter- 
ary executor, and is given discretion to 
control the publication or republication of 
her writings. Her copyrights and manu- 
scripts are not to be sold. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH AGASSIZ, President of 
the Society for the University Education 
of Women (Harvard Annex), made an ad- 
dress at the Commencement of the Annex, 
Monday before last, in which she told the 
facilities of the institution, its growth and 
prospects. She presented the diplomas. 

Miss LUELLA J. Moore, of Denison, 
Texas, one of the graduates of the Kansas 
State University this year, was president 
of the day. ‘The graduating class this 
year is larger than ever before turned out 
by the university, there being twenty- 
four graduates—eight young ladies and 
sixteen young gentlemen. 

Mrs. HANNAH STONE, the oldest resi- 
dent of Worcester, Mass., who died re- 
cently, was born at Dorchester, August 
31, 1787. She married Samuel Stone in 
1805, and lived at Eden, Vt., for the next 
fifteen years. She was left a widow in 
1820, with six small children. Her de- 
scendants, to the fifth generation, are liv- 
ing in Vermont. 

Dr. Mary H. HosBart, of Boston, a 
graduate of the class of 1885 of the 
Woman’s Medical College of New York, 
and later, for a year, at the New England 
Hospital, sailed, June 25, for Antwerp, 
en route for Zurich, for a two-years’ course 
of medical study. On her return she will 
locate in Boston. The good wishes of 
hosts of friends follow her. 

Mrs. ANNA BAIRIGHT CURRY is a Bos- 
ton woman, who has made a national rep- 
utation as a teacher of oratory. She suc- 
ceeded Professor Monroe in the School of 
Oratory, the school that really revived the 
study in this country on artistic principles. 
Since her marriage to Prof. 8S. 8. Curry, of 
the School of Expression, Mrs. Curry’s 
work has been less before the public, 
although she teaches still a few hours a 
week in the school which follows the spirit 
rather than the mere form of the philoso- 
phy of expression. 

Miss MINNIE LAw, fourteen years old, 
saved two lives on Bath Beach, N. Y., last 
week. Miss Jennie Pitou, taking a morn- 
ing bath, became exhausted and sank. 
The only two persons in the water at the 
time were Harry Law, twelve years old, 
and Minnie, his sister, two years older. 
People on shore who saw the girl sink, 
stood still while the two children struck 
out boldly to the rescue. When the boy 
reached Miss Pitou she grasped him, and 
he was dragged under the water. But 
Minnie was an expert swimmer and when 
the two rose to the surface lent a strong 
hand, and, with the aid of her brother, res- 
cued the young woman. The children re- 
ceived an ovation for their heroism, and 


| Mr. Picou presented each of them with a 


gold watch suitably inscribed. 
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SUFFRAGE A RIGHT ¢ 


(Continued from Fé 
until our form of governme 
become completely subverted. 

Madison declared that it was by a grad- 
ual abridgement of the right of suffrage 
that uristocracies had been built on the 
ruins of popular forms of government.— 
Elliott's Debates, vol. 5, p. 388. 

The science of free government cannot 
be made an inductive one, in the sense of 
experimenting to find how many rights 
may be safely doled out to the people. 
Our government fis founded upon the 
fundamental doctrine of human rights and 
human equality, and upon that doctrine it 
must stand or fall. 

What is a citizen? in the Report of the 
Committee on Elections, in the House of 
Representatives, made in 1824, in the case 
of John Bailey, which was adopted by a 
large majority in the House, the word 
“citizen” was defined as ‘‘a member of a 
political society.” 

In Wheaton’s History of the Law of 
Nations, p. 751, a republican form of gov- 
ernment is defined to be that form of gov- 
ernment where the citizen participates by 
his representative in the exercise of legis- 
lative power. But how can the citizen 
thus participate by his representative, un- 
less he has a right to vote for that repre- 
sentative? Jefterson defines a republic as 
“a government by its citizens in mass, 
acting directly and personally according 
to rules established by the majority ;” and’ 
he declared every other government to be 
more or less republican in proportion as it 
had in its composition more or less of this 
ingredient of the direct action of the citi- 
zens.—Letter to John Taylor of Caroline, 
Jefferson's Works, vol. 7, p. 605. 

The fathers of the Republic looked upon 
suffrage as a right. Madison called the 
right of suffrage one of the fundamental 
articl:s of a republican government, and 
thought it ought not to be left to be regu- 
lated by the Legislature.—E£lliott’s De- 
bates, vol. 5. p. 388. Jefferson said, Let 
every man who fights or pays, exercise 
his just and equal rights in election.” 
Payne said, ‘The right of voting for repre- 
sentatives is the primary right by which 
other rights are protected.” 

Benjamin Franklin said: 

“Liberty or freedom consists in having 
an actual shure in the appointment of those 
who frame the laws. . They who 
have no voice nor vote in the electing of 
representatives do not enjoy liberty, but 
are absolutely enslaved to those who have 
votes and to their representatives.’’— 
Franklin's Works, vol. 2, p. 372. 

Hamilton said: 

**A share in the sovereignty of the State, 
which is exercised by rhe citizens at large 
in voting at elections, is one of the most 
important rights of the subject, and ina 
republic ought to stand foremost in the es- 
timation of the law. It is that right by 
which we exist as a free people.”—Hamil- 
ton’s Works, vol. 2, p. 315. 

In more modern times the right has fre- 
quently been asserted in debate in Con- 
gress. “God gave the right’ said Sena- 
tor Wade in his seat when the subject was 
under discussion. — Congressional Globe, 
Ist. Sess., 39th Cong., p. 838. 

Chas, Sumner said: 

*] have no hesitation in saying that uni- 
versal suffrage is a universal right, subject 
only to such regulations as the safety of 
society may require. These may coneern 
(1) age, (2) character, (3) registration. (4) 
residence.”’"— Cong. Globe, Ist. Sess., 39th 
Cong.,Pt. 1, p. 685. 

The right of suffrage as an attribute of 
citizenship is recognized by the very word- 
ing of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments. 

The second section of the fourteenth 
amendment provides that when the “right 
to vote” is denied in any State to any of 


the wale members of such State, being | 


twenty-one years of age and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged 
except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced, ete. Here the 
right of a citizen of the United States to 
vote is spoken of as an attribute of citizen- 
ship, and a penalty is provided against the 
denial or abridgement of the right of cer- 
tain classes of citizens. Will it be said 
that by implication the denial or abridg- 
ment of the right of other classes of citi- 
zens is permitted? 

The answer is, that rights cannot be 
taken away by implication. This rule of 
construction is well settled. 

Where the liberty of the individual is 
involved, statutes should be ‘construed 
strictly.—U. S. Digest, 1st Series, vol. 12, 
Statutes, p. 748, par. 1002. 

In the application of this principle, it 
has been held that the exclusion of the 
citizen from giving evidence is somewhat 
oppesed to natural right, and’ ought not to 
be extended beyond the letter of the stat- 
ute.— Pelham v. Mi er 10 La, Ann. 99. 

So also statutes bling persons from 
making contracts are to be construed 
strictly.— Smith v. Spooner, 3 Pick.( Mass.) 
229. 






. as 4 
of power.—U. S. Digest, Ist Sertes, vol. 3, 


p. 376. 

This rule of construction forbids us to 
consider the power to exclude other classes 
than the one named, from the suffrage, as 
having been granted to the States by the 
fourteenth amendment, unless such power 
of éxclusion was necessary in order to en- 
force the penalty prescribed in that amend- 
ment. But such power was not necessary 
for that purpose; therefore, it was not 
granted. 

“Equality of rights, privileges and ca- 
pacities unquestionably should be the aim 
of the law; and if special privileges are 
granted, or special burdens or restrictions 
imposed in any case, it must be presumed 
that the Legislature designed to depart as 
little as possible from this fundamental 
maxim of government. ‘lhe State, it is 
to be presumed, has no favors to bestow, 
and designs to inflict no arbitrary depriva- 
tion of rmghts. Special privileges are 
always obnoxious, and discriminations 
against persons or classes are still more 
so, and, as a rule of construction, are 
always to be leaned against as probably 
not contemplated or designed.’’— Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations, p. 393. 

In applying these principles, the author 
holds that constitutional provisions plac- 
ing restrictions upon the elective franchise 
should be strictly construed.—Jbid. p. 394. 

The fifteenth amendment is still more 
explicit in its recognition of citizen suf- 
frage: 

“The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

Here suffrage is spoken of as a “right of 
citizens of the United States,” which 
should not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of race, etc. 

[Concluded next week. } 
eee ——- 
MRS. HAMILTON FISH. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the death of Mrs. Julia Kean Fish, 
New York loses one of its most valuable 
and gifted women. Thoroughly high bred, 
and éntirely conventional on the surface, 
she carried beneath this exterior a mind of 
rare breadth and power, and a heart un- 
spoiled by the wealth and fashion of the 
Knickerbocker aristocracy whereto she be- 
longed, and of which she was easily a 
leader. She was not remarkable in later 
life for beauty or grace, but for the suav- 
ity and tact wherewith she filled difficult 
social positions, as wife of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Governor of New York, and 
later, of a New York Senator at Washing- 
ton, and afterward, for eight years, of 
President Grant’s Secretary of State—her 
husband having filled all these posts. In 
the last named place it was her task to re- 
ceive and entertain socially all the leading 
officials of the Federal Government and 
the representatives of all other countries. 
sesides these gifts she had a sel f-possession 
scarce ever disturbed, and a stateliness 
that oceasionally rose to a dignity of man- 
ner and impressiveness of aspect almost 
imaperial. 

Her death makes proper some statements 
which in her lifetime could not have been 
published without embarrassment to her. 
Women have been so generally taught 
that public affairs are none of their busi- 
ness, and that familiarity with them is un- 
womanly and discreditable, that ignorance 
of practical politics among even the most 
cultured women is not rare. In his po- 
litical experience the writer bas known 
, four New York women who really under- 
stood practical politics. Of these Mrs. 
Fish was one, but, like Mrs. Wm. H. Sew- 
ard, she gratified her ambition and exer- 
cised her skill in the name aud on behalf 
of her husband. Mr. Fish, though a gen- 
tleman of high standing, would not have 
attained the distinguished career which 


and foresight of his wife. 
pair furnished an example which many 
wealthy couples would do well to follow. 
Finely mated, and possessed of means that 
placed them beyond the need of office, in- 
stead of wasting time, like so many born 
rich, in mere pleasure seeking, they always 
took deep interest in their country’s weal, 
and without grasping after public station, 
were ready to assume, whenever desirable, 
its responsibilities and cares. Anti-sla- 
very Whigs, when their social surround- 
ings were intensely pro-slavery; Repub- 
licans in an overwhelmingly Democratic 
city, and under Democratic Federal admin- 
istrations; their sympathies were with 
freedom and virtue, though prudent in 
their methods of expression. In political 
and social diplomacy Mrs. Fish was an 
adept, and she accomplished notable re- 
sults. The wife of the Secretary of State 
can, if she will, do much to promote good 
feeling toward her country among the 
ministers and representatives of other 
lands. ‘This Mrs. Fish assiduously did, 
with the advantages of courtly manners 





In construing the Constitution of the 


and wide accomplishments, including ac- 





| feminine adventuresses with whom Wash- 


; set an example to his detractors by reach- 


many, po 
relations, Secretary Fish took an impor- 
tant and delicate part, and his efforts to 
preserve peace and amity with all nations 
were ably aided by the tact and discretion 
of bis wife. ‘ 





Fish quietly served the country. The 
civil war had caused the capital to be 
crowded with irresponsible persons of both 
sexes, who constantly strove to force 
themselves into distinguished  cireles. 
Washington society was led, during the 
ten years following 1867, by three women 
of remarkable ability and discrimination— 
Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Frelinghuysen and Mrs. 
Gen. Marey. Their influence and judgment 
in social matters were such that they were 
called the ‘queens of society.” Many of the 
men above referred to occupied positions 
of such power that members of a disfran- 
chised sex could not afford to slight them ; 
still, while treated with outward courtesy, 
they were made to feel that their charac- 
ter was known. But among their own 
sex these ladies were supreme; and the 


ington teemed, were gently, but effectively, 
repelled from the circles they sought to 
eorrupt. Foremost in this work of puri- 
fication was Mrs. Fish, who set her face 
resolutely against the flood of such per- 
sons which poured into the capital every 
winter. If they called at her afternoun 
receptions, she greeted them with forwal 
civility; but when she issued her cards of 
invitation, to their surprise, and some- 
times to their indignation, they found 
themselves omitted. Rage as they might, 
they could not drive her to invite to her 
house any woman whose record had any 
stain; and the sole quarrel her husband 
ever had with a foreign minister, which 
made much stir at the time, was due to 
his wife’s persistent refusal, for such rea- 
sons, to invite the wife of the minister. 
By her unobtrusive but determined stand 
for virtue she prevented Washington from 
becoming much more corrupt than it was. 

Mrs. Fish was one of the many society 
women who sympathized strongly with the 
woman's rights movement, but whose sit- 
uation prevented public avowal of their 
sympathy. in 1sG67--70, the writer, with 
Josephine 8. Grifting and others, attempted 
to introduce the movement in Washington, 
and to bring the subject into society cir- 
cles. In doing so, the ladies of the White 
House and Cabinet, the wives and daugh- 
ters of judges, senators, representatives, 
admirals and generals, and other promi- 
nent women were personally invited to at- 
tend the early conventions. Many re- 
ceived the invitations with indignation, 
horror or ridicule; not so Mrs. Fish. 
Without open expression of sympathy, 
which at the moment she regarded as un- 
wise, she received the invitation precisely 
like any other courtesy, and acknowledged 
it with the same grave and dignified polite- 
ness wherewith she met other invitations. 
Iu the years that followed, when the 
writer, for his conversational as well as 
public advocacy of the cause, was assailed 
and shunned by some in the society set, 
he was steadily invited and welcomed to 
Mrs. Fish’s house; and never on any like 
occasion, at the White House or elsewhere, 
even when too deeply engrossed in conver- 
sation to pause for a word, did she fail to 


ing out her hand and greeting him with 
the fullest suavity. Diplomatists necessa- 
rily do so much of their finest work in 
private, that Mrs. Julia Kean Fish may 
never take her true place in history; but, 
as she passes from the scenes of her 
rounded and honorable life, let her ser- 
vices to her husband and her country, her 


In another very important way Mrs. +. 





loyaky to purity and freedom, be put on 
record; and let the respected and influen- | 





has been his, without the political skill | 
The venerable | 


tial family she has reared and leit, feel | 

that they are justly entitled to be proud of | 

their mother’s life and career, 
_ HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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THE WISCONSIN SUFFRAGE LAW. 





There is a difference of opinion as to the 
real extent of the application of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Law of Wisconsin. It is pro- 
posed to have the case decided by the 
courts. An address to the Members and 
Friends of ‘The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association says: 

Those who have recommended that a 
suit be brought must be aware that it will 
involve great expense. We. the Wiscon- 
sin Woman Suffrage Association, in re- 
sponse to a gener»| demand, perpoen to 
bring a suit involving the whole question 
at issue, as soon as a sufficient sum of 
money is pledged to defray the expense of 
such suit. But feeling it to be of the 
highest importance that the best legal abil- 
ity attainable should be had as counsel in 
the’case, we shall not proceed until we can 
get the best talent. ; 

a oe reeves that meetin 
for Tpose 0: ressi 
enthusiasm of tee penninah canaieae 
raise money to defray such epentt, We 
also recommend that our bra societies, 








W. C. T. U., Chatuuqua Circles and other 









ble, to A. B. Gray, Schofield, Wis., Chai 
man of Finance Committee of the Wiscon- 
sin W. S. A., that we may know speedily 
how much can be depended upon. 

We earnestly request all, whether friends 
oro nts, who desire to have the scope 
of law tested in the courts, to contrib- 
ute at once, according to their ability 
either through some authorized agent of 
the Wisconsin W. 5. A., or direct to Dr. 
Sarah R. Munro, 471 Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Treasurer State Associa- 
tion, who will give receipt for the same. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage law is 
as follows: 


Every woman who is a citizen of this 
State, at the age of twenty-one years or 
upwards, except paupers, persons under 
guardianship, and persons otherwise ex- 
eluded by Sec. 2, Art. 3, of the Constitu- 
tion of Wisconsin, who has resided within 
the State one year, and in the election dis- 
trict where she offers to vote ten days next 
preceding any election pertaining to school 
matters, shall have a right to yote at such 
election. 


a> 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A PLEA FOR THE WOMEN. 


BY DAISY HOYT. 


One night, in the dusk, I was sitting alor>. 
Reading a little in sadness, 
While the wind out of doors sobbed aloud, like the 
moan 
Of a child that is lost, like a sob or a groan, 
As it whirled in its pitiless madness. 


I dvew up my chair to the bright, open fire, 
Little cured I for the weather, 
While the flames from the grate danced up high, 
ever higher, 
And I saw in those flames something fair to admire, 
But it vanished in air like a feather. 


I laid down my book, with a smile and a sigh, 
For the story that I had been reading 
Was the “Lives and the Deeds” of true women so 
high, 
Those deeds which never can perish or die, 
So lofty is their leading. 


It chanced that that morning I heard some one say, 
As I sat with my book by the table, 

In accents so crisp, so sarcastic and gay,— 

That “if one were to write of the girls of to-day, 
One hardly would be able 


“To tell us of deeds which are thrilling to see, 
Or of actions noble to follow; 

For the women are not what they used to be,” 

Said this wise old person serenely to me, 
‘To-day they are false and hollow. 


“The women to-day are in two fashions cast. 
It is hard to decide which is better : 

Those who fritter away all their life to the last 

On frivolous trifles, forgotten when past,— 
Fashion’s a mighty fetter— 


“Or those who, forgetting their womanly lot, 

And tired of womanly duty, 
Become quite strong-minded—for what I know not— 
And make all their life one hideous blot, 

Robbed of its womanly beuuty.” 


So I, in the light of the fire so bright, 
Sat troubled, tired and weary; 
Though I felt that the person was far from right, 
Yet the words seemed to stay in my mind that night, 
And they made me feel sad and dreary. 


For it seemed to me, though perhaps I was wrong,— 
Yet I felt I was speaking truly,— 
That the women to-day are, in truth, just as strong 
As they’ve been for countless ages long, 
But we do not own this duly. 


The flames continued to dauce so bright, 
But I did not heed their giory; 

For in the flames, on that stormy night, 

As I looked, I saw the strangest sight, 
And the saddest, strangest story. 


’Twas a life that was lived on the sombre side, 
The life of a noble maiden, 

A life that should fill all our hearts with pride, 

And make us remember that earth is wide, 
And life often sadly laden. 


In a poor plain room this maiden appeared, 
On a couch her mother was lying, 
And the mother’s life was homeward steered; 
In her face intently the maiden peered, 
And she saw that her mother was dying. 


It was hard to be calm and cool, I ween, 
By her mother’s side abiding, 

While two fair children gazed at the scene, 

Too young to know what the silence might mean, 
But missing their mother’s guiding. 


When slowly the mother opened her eyes, 
On her children, of course, they rested, 
Then her eyes lit up with that sweet surprise, 
With the mother-love which never dies, 
Her children dimpled fair crested. 


“Reta,” with dying force and power, 

“Reta,” she said again, 
‘Take care of the children from this very hour, 
Be good to them, do all in your power! 

To God’s will we must say Amen.” 


Then she sank exhausted on the bed, 
The children gathered round her, 
A halo of glory seemed to rest on her head, 
And then ’twas all over—the mother was dead, 
And thus the children found her. 


The girl, with a look of anguish new, 
Gazed round in helpless sorrow ; 

“Mother, come back, tell me what to do, 

Oh, pray for your children in heaven, too; 
How can I bear this to-morrow?” 


And then she heard the children cry. 
She lifted her arms to heaven, 

I'll be their mother until I die; 

“Dear mother, hear me, up in the sky, 
And pray my mistakes be forgiven.” 


When quickly,—a thought her whole frame seemed 
to shake, 
She gasped in breathless sorrow, 
“Must I give him up for the children’s sake, 
It cannot be that, my heart would break, 
I'll decide it better to-morrow.” 


A week comes quickly, and then is past, 
Time with his sorrowful dealing, 
Flies ever on so quick and fast, 
Asif each day were his very last, 
_No matter how we are feeling. 
Lp same Dat nan. pee 0 deocione air, 


“A young man to Reta is saying, 





ll never wane, 









But wait, this talk is all in vain, 
Just listen to my ‘preaching.’ 


“I shall care for the children 


You and I are too poor to marty; ; y 


A str lawy I tell how— 
Se ee 


This burden you shall not carry. 
“But listen, Robert, while Etell pou trac— _ 


As true as Heaven above us, 


I love you more than even | knew, 
Sometime things may take a brighter hue, 
Remember that God does love us, 


“T release you now; you are no 


t bound 


By the smallest or slightest fetter; 
Perhaps, when fame does your name surround, 
You'll be glad [ showed where your duty’d be found, 
All then will be fairer and better.” 


A few moments more, and she saw him go 


In anger—’twas hard to bear 


it, 


Then she sank on her knees, al! crushed with her woe, 
Her life seemed so long ’twould pass 80 slow, 


Without him she loved to sha 


re it. 


Robert married as time passed away, 
He passed from her life forever; 


*Twas a little harder every day 


To try and be cheerful and bright alway, 


But she never forgot it—neve 


rT. 


She read the news in her room bare and quaint; 
She was sitting sad and lonely ; 
“I ought to have knowu—I must make no complaint, 
I told him to go,”’ she sobbed so faint, 
“’*Twas for him and the children only.” 


Then she took a lamp from the 
With her heart so sadly achin, 


table near by, 
g, 


And she stands by the beds where the children lie 
"Twas right to do it,” with a little ery, 
“E’en though my heart is breaking.” 


She worked and toiled, both early and late, 


For the children with willing 


fingers ; 


Bravely she struggled with hard, stern fate, 
Sut her love for the children did never abate, 


Love almost always lingers. 


And then the years come quick 


and are gone, 


And her life more touching seemeth, 
And the years speed on, and ever on, 
And a glory o’er her whole life shone, 


And her life it ever gleameth. 


As the years speed on in their r 


apid run, 


In her life there are many changes; 
The children marry—then her work is done, 


Like a victor who the prize has 
Homeward then she ranges. 


won, 


Slowly she seemed to fade away, 


Just drifted home to heaven, 
And just as it came to the close 
Peaceful on her pillow she lay, 

Trustful as a child of seven. 


And then she sank to her long, 
As homeward flies a rover,— 


of the day, 


swect rest, 


So she flew away to the heavenly nest, 
Murmuring—‘‘Mother, I did my best, 
And then all her pain was over. 


rhe fire sputters, and then it di 
And I—where am I sitting? 
Oh, yes, in the twilight!—I rub 


es, 


my eyes, 


And gaze all round me in startled surprise, 
Strange shapes around me seem flitting. 


The story I'd seen was true tot 


he core, 


I had known the brave, true maiden, 


I knew that sorrow with a smil 


e she bore, 


I was almost glad when her life was o’er, 


So sadly was it laden. 


This noble life is no strange, w 

There are many as noble and 
Heroic lives are on hill and vale 
‘While this world remains, they 


ild tale, 
loving, 


will never fail, 


For we ever are onward moving. 


So I say to you now, and I know I’m not wrong, 
For isn’t it proved by this story? 

That women to-day are in truth just as strong 

As they’ve been for countless ages long, 


And that is enough of glory. 


~~ oo 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
SARATOGA CHIPS AND CARLSBAD WAFERS. 
This is an amusing description of thes 





celebrated watering-places. 


hopes that his notes will 


The author 
be useful to the 


multitudes who gather at these resort 


‘not only because it will 
ers, but because it will 


benefit his reaé- 
be of service 


himself; for then he may hope to replea- 
ish the purse that was depleted by lis 


tour.” 


Summers UNDER CANVAS. 


H. B. B 
By Samuel J, Bar 


rows and Isabel C. Barrows. Boston and Ne# 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


gi. 


1887. Price, 


“All work and no play makes Jack § 
dull boy.”* Suggestions which enable the 
denizens of cities to escape for a fe" 


weeks from the routine 


of daily avect 


tions into a life in the open air, are a public 


benefaction. 


This delightful narrative 


successive outings will save many fro@ 
spending half their vacations in learn 


how to remedy mistakes. 
Maine, Lake Memphremagog, 


uances and perils” of a 
sauce and poetry of spoo 
varied by a practical essa 
ing and a picturesque 


The coast 
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tropical tour among the Hindoo Ghs 


iv the valle 
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of the Godavery, by 
he transformation 


of hous 


hold drudgery into social enjoyment 
the simple rule that every one shall do bs 
or her share of it, is one of the sug’ 
gestive points of camp experience. 


notah 


equitable apportionment, 
domestic problem? 


her civilization find. in this mo 


a solution of 
H. Be 


OvrsELVEs AND OvuR NEIGHBORS. Short Cw 
on Local Topics. By Louise Chandler 
ton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1887, Pa 


$1, 


This is a ver 
pretentious or 


zalag, be yolume:_ 
ling, of a 
zesthetic and ethical va From 


last, there is not-a dull 


sentence. Every topic is worth 
and is well considered. _ It is 
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iness. would be enjoyed 
if only her pugRenene were 
! We welcome this delightful book 
acontribution to our literature on so- 
sii topics, of interest and value. H. B. B. 


4 Lav’s Love. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Rob- 
ets Brothers. Price, $1. 

The merry by-play of young people’s 
fancies *“lightly turns to thoughts of love.”’ 
Usually, it does not go beyond a certain 
harmless sentiment, and is as changeful as 
the iridescence of a bird. pocasonally, 
however, “this flaring twinkle of a rush- 
light, the delusive fervor of a lad’s love,” 

roves a Serious and lasting affection. 
Happy the boy and girl in whose case this 
js true! ‘The presen lively narrative is 
well described by its author as *‘a babble 
of summer talk,” ‘‘some certain whimsi- 
eal sea-fancies.”” lt is like the froth of 
champagne, piquant and evanescent, fit to 
whileaway an idle hour. A girl-mother, 
widowed in her teens, is wooed by a lad 
who, after all, finds himself in love with 
her daughter. His emotions vibrate like 
a weather-cock as the wind changes, but 
settle at last into a steady attitude. ‘There 
is no ‘but’ about it, mammaina,” Phebe 
observed, philosophically, in the closing 
paragraphs; ‘‘of course, we are not goin 
to be married right off; that is only Gil- 
bert’s nonsense. We’—— ‘ ‘Married 

t off!’ repeated her mother; “I 
should hope not! In five or six years, if 
ou hold to the same mind, there might 
Fane sense in discussing such a thing; 
but now you'd much better go to your 
playthings. You are about old enough to 
enjoy making mud-pies.” ‘Very weil,” 
Gilbert responded; ‘*‘ only we insist on 
making them together.”” And they did. 
H. B. B. 





Tae Lire or Rey. Grorce C. Happock. By 
Frank C. Haddock. Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. 


This handsome octavo volume of 540 
pages, with a portrait of the martyr of 
rohibition, and a picture of the scene of 
his assassination, is one of no common in- 
terest. Whether or not the biographer 
will prove historically correct in classing 
the death of Haddock with those of Love- 
joy and Brown, as ushering in an era of 
loody conflict with the saloons resem- 
bling that with slavery, there is enough 
of heroic self-sacrifice and religious con- 
secration in the event to justify the com- 
parison. ‘I'o those who are not thoroughly 
enlisted in the temperance work, a perusal 
of this book will be a startling revelation 
of danger ahead. ‘he publicity of the 
conspiracy to assassinate, and the shame- 
less disregard of evidence shown in the 
subsequent trial of the assassin, and the 
verdiet—eleven out of cwelve jurymen vot- 
ing for acquittal—point to but one conclu- 
sion, viz.: that the complete enforcement 
of prohibition will only be maintained by 
ysical conflict. The memoir is written 
y the son, and dedicated to the wife of 
the martyr. George Channing Haddock, 
the subject of the memoir, was born at 
Watertown, N. Y., in 1831. He eame of 
fighting stock. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of Preacher Barnes, a descendant of 
Lorenzo Dow, the eccentric. and eloquent 
“travelling preacher.”’ His parents were 
both active members of the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination for more than 
fifty years, and at no time within a centu- 
ty has that church been without some rep- 
resentative of the family. His father was 
an ardent advocate of temperance in the 
liquor-cursed Valley of the Mohawk. So, 
upon both sides, he was fitted for his work 
in Sioux City. The book will be read with 
deep interest by the friends of temperance 
reform. H. B. B. 
——-- -#@e-- -— 


WOMEN INVENTORS, 





Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending July 5, 1887, as 
follows : F 

Myra A. Davis, Portland, Me., Dress- 
wakers’ guide. 

Elizabeth Fowble, St. Paul, Minn., Culi- 
hary apparatus. 

Susan A. Henning, Chicago, Ill., Bed- 
clothes holder. 

Delia Phillips, Los Angeles, Cal., Gauge 
or working button-holes. 





——-.o-— - 
ZION’S HERALD FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Zion's Herald, the leading Methodist 
Paper of New England, had, on the 20th 
an excellent editorial headed, ‘‘What 
It Signifies.” After showing the rapid 
which women have made in the 

higher fields of education, it adds: 


But all will find themselves pressed with 
convictions as to truth and right- 

*ousness upon all these questions so far as 
enter into national, State and local 
n. It cannot be that they will 
be deprived of every reasonable op- 
Portunity to profier their intelligent judg- 
Ment in the settlement of questions in 
hich they have a common interest, and 
P tage proper consideration of which they 
Teceived the most ample preparation. 
Notsimply in the administration of schools, 
Whose teachers are so largely and properly 
i: not merely on the question of 
or probibitiun, when a woman’s 

cry - lepcest ie pares: not 

wn and mun vern- 

her property is at sabes but 

‘pon all those interests which touch the 
the man alike, affecting good 
and iy advancement of hu- 
; , Should she have ne vere 
her judgment holiest 
the only effectual form to 


af 


# 
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other sex. rivilege and duty to 
take her part in civil, as well as social 
affairs, seems to us among the in ble 


events of a not very distant future, and 
woman is evidently being providentially 
prepared for the work. 


* 
*? 


PROHIBITION NEEDED IN DAKOTA. 


WessTER, DAK., JUNE 16, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your paper comes to me regularly here 
in this wild prairie town, surrounded in 
winter time with snow and blizzards, and 
intense cold. The thermometers have in- 
dicated forty-seven degrees below zero 
several mornings this winter. I read it 
with interest, and then send it to Wiscon- 
sin to my dear old mother who is verging 
upon her eightieth year, but is still vigor- 
ous-minded and a fearless liberalist in re- 
ligion and politics. When she has read it, 
she distributes it among her friends and 
neighbors. Thus the JOURNALS are well- 
worn and well read, and many enjoy their 
pages. I send you a poem suggested by 
the sight, on these streets, of a boy de- 
scribed. The West sadly needs temper- 
ance reform. 

AN EFFECT OF BAD LAWS. 
Why do I call him a man of the town? 
He stood on the street with a sickening leer, 
Gaziug stupidly out from eyes bleared with beer; 
The lashes were curling and thick and brown, 
And the eyes were as blue as God’s own sky, 
I noticed, as I hastened in agony by. 





*T was the soul within that was reeling drunk, 
A boy’s soul, too; only a little while 

Since 'twas pure and sweet as an infant’s smile, 
And now to the hell of a debauchee sunk, 
Helplessly staggering, oft losing his feet, 
Wand’ring vacantly o’er the village street. 


His reason dethroned, his manhood effaced, 

No sense left to shield him from lecherous sin, 

The fires of temptation shall gather him in; 

The morrow will find him bewrecked and disgraced, 

His pride torn and bleeding, his form wrung with 
pain, 

His own spirit scourging him with disdain. 


He may do valiant battle to retrace his way, 

He can never retrieve the virtue he’s lost; 

An army of devils, a sulphurous host 

Of reeking temptations in stealthy array— 

The licensed saloon, the custom-hushed den, 

Where are demons called women, and fiends called 
men— 

These are ever before him, besetting the street 

By the will of the people; the people, you know, 

Are the men, the voters, the statute says so; 

There are no safeguards for his stumbling feet, 

Such as mothers would throw round the children 
they love, 

Such as Christ recommended the tempted to prove. 

And so he must go—a boy young and tender— 

Down without hope to the black depths of woe, 

Because he was weak, or betrayed by a foe; 

And the luw, that heralded aid and defender 

Of justice and honor, of home and its joys, 

Gives sanction and license to ruin our boys. 

IRENE G. WHITE. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Maria Upham Drake has just 
closed a series of very popular lectures at 
Lynn, and has been invited to go there 
again in the early autumn. 


The wife of a blacksmith at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., works with him at the forge, 
and is considered as good a smith as her 
husband. 

A writer in Good Housekeeping makes a 
discourse against pushing the bed to 
a corner, 80 that a sleeper is obliged to 
inhale wall paper or decayed wood, and 
advocates moving the bed into the middle 
of the chamber. This is an excellent idea, 
especially for summer, when all the airs 
that from heaven blow are needed to bring 
refreshing sleep. 

The effect of stage life on young D 
dren is likely to be pretty thoroug@y 
tested. ‘The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has practically ceased 
interfering with their employment, and 
they are now numbered literally by the 
hundreds. In the course of twenty or 
thirty years we may see how wany of 
these precocities become Booths or Ris- 
toris. 

The Charitable Mechanics’ Association 
will open a department of woman's work, 
in connection with the exhibition in the 
autumn of 1887. This is to be a perma- 
nent feature of the Association work. It 
will receive all work done by women, 
giving prominence to industrial art, sci- 
ence, business, education and missionary 
work. ‘This department is maintained by 
the Association to help women endeavor- 
ing to be self-supporting, by giving them 
an open avenue to practical business life. 
Marion A. McBride will be the manager 
of the Woman’s Department. 


Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, one of the best 
known Hebrew rabbis in this country, says 
tersely and well: ‘‘Humanity is not reli- 
gionized if women need escort of a night.” 
He might have added that a city is not 
civilized so long as women without an es- 
cort must go hungry in its streets of a 
night, as a woman novelist, whose name is 
known over this country and Europe, has 
done in New York within a fortnight, be- 
cause no restaurant, until she could pro- 





vide herself with a male acquaintance, 
would, serve her a meal.—Zliza Putnam 
Heaton. 

One of the rarest things in the city isa 
woman who can walk, The woman who 
can run hardly exists. The average woman 
is possessed of feet, and exacts from them 
a certain amount of practical service, but 
the chances are she does not walk. Walk- 
ing is a graceful exercise, and the average 
well-dressed woman is awkward. The bet- 
ter dressed she is—as notions of dress go— 
the more awkward she becomes. To at- 
tribute much of the poetry of motion to 
the gentler sex is one of the politest, as it 
is one of the m:st palpable, fictions of the 
code of civilized society.— Brooklyn Times. 


If Mrs. Chiara Cignarale should be al- 
lowed to hang for the crime of killing her 
worthless and abusive husband, while in 
mortal fear lest he should execute his 
brutal threats against her, a good many 
women in New York State will take pains 
to acquaint Gov. Hill with their displeas- 
ure. Only a few months since, Mrs. Druse 
was hung for a similar offence, committed 
under circumstances not widely different, 
while within a year a number of men have 
missed hanging who abundantly deserved 
it. One of these cut his victim’s body up 
and packed it into a trunk, throwing the 
head into the East River. Another was a 
police-offiver, who killed his superior be- 
cause the latter was attempting to enforce 
the rules of the department. Another was 
a fellow who poured vitriol upon the face 
of his landlady, who died in the most ex- 
cruciating agony. All three of these men 
escaped hanging; and the women of the 
State—even those who have no particular 
objection to men and women faring alike 
as to capital punishment—are comparing 
their cases with those of Mrs. Druse and 
Mrs. Cignarale, and the more they com- 
pare the hotter their indignation grows. 

The name of Lady Randolph Churchill, 
the charwing American, will live in the 
history of the Victorian reign, and inquir- 
ing students of the future will ransack 
every available work to find some contem- 
poraneous view of a personage so unique. 
Americans would have less difficulty in 
understanding the immense popularity of 
Lord Randolph, if they could see how 
youthful and engaging is his appearance, 
and could comprehend that, by Engli«h 
Conservatives, [reland’s demands for self- 
government are looked upon exactly as we 
looked upon the intention of the South to 
secede—as rebellious and wicked. The 
young paladin tights for his altars and his 
sires, and—Joan of Are witha difference 
—the slender New York gir] he has wed- 
ded enters the fray, and battles for the tra- 
ditions of the ancient land now her home. 
The secret of her sevession from democracy 
to aristocracy is easily read: ‘*Love rules 
the camp, the court, the grove.” What 
says the Biblical maiden? ‘Whither thou 
goest I will go; thy people shall be my 
people.” Her interest in American enger- 
prise shows that Lady Randolph loves not 
America less, but her husbatld more.— 
Olive Logan. 

Five years ago I was swept into Tony 
Pastor’s Theatre in the wake of a perfect 
mob of people, chiefly of the sterner sex, 
and saw upon the stage, in a trashy bur- 
lesque, a slender girl, quite pretty and 
palpably young, who sang with an artless 
method and a fresh voice of no little 
sweetness. the nawe of Lillian Russell 
had at that time beep known to theatre- 
goers but a very short time, but already 
she was the idol of a large number of that 
peculiar class of men who have nothing 
better to do than to worship actresses. 
Later I saw her at what is now the Bijou, 
eoiling India-rubber snakes about her 
neck as the heroine of Audran's short- 
lived ‘‘Snake Charmer.” In the brief 
period since then she bas gone through a 
variety of experiences, matrimonial and 
otherwise, which no one but a genius 
could have crowded into twice as many 
years, but she is almost as much the rage 
among weak members of the stronger sex 
as ever. These have had an excellent op- 
portunity of seeing her off the stage, of 
late, by her appearance in the rdle of de- 
fendant in a suit for recovery of a debt of 
$800. Lillian isa very remarkable woman, 
but even she never did a more remarkable 
deed than when she testified, in the aston- 
ished presence, doubtless, of some of the 
donors, that her diamonds are all paste 
and not worth the trouble of levying upon. 
This is a confession not many women 
would make, even to get the better of an 
opponent in a lawsuit. Compared with 
this, her assertion that she could not live 
upon less than $100 a week is mild and 
unsensational. Lillian is certainly a re- 
markable woman.—Joe Howard. 


ATTENTION = SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free, How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 

2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WOMAN'S JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who wiil devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman by 
maintain themselves. 
a person in every congregation and com- 
the work? 


and which they may also 


Is there not such 
munity who will undertake 
Let us hear frem you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efliciently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subseriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or Officers of W. C. T. U.s are Ove Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 


mouths for 50 cents. 


Mrs. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 
Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


fi] Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City, 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense” 









Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- o 
risl; “Corsets for 
Equest rie nun nes,” i 
“Corselettes for 

a 






Sea-shore Bathers.”” 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 
**Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 








Dyspepsia 
Makes the lives of many ecole miserable, and 
often leads to self-destruction. We know of no 
ia more successful than 
It acts gently, yet surely 
and efficiently, tones the stomach and other or. 
the faint ae creates a — 

















a wash sod yen fore tee 
For sale by all Grocers and Btove Dealers. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office arid Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. W 
and Saturday excepted. a 
SARAE A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M, D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 





Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician, Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial avencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters and klastic Bands made to order. Office hou 
from 9to 4, daily. Thursdays and evenings resery 
for outside practice. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEFPSIE, N.Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
school of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthtul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...+.se+eeeee — .00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE.......cecccceecccceseee 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.secessseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee...cccccoccccese cocscoveccoce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








_Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham Coilege, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Soeetng in | 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 











medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N, 
Throop St., Chicago, 1ll. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lec.ures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are also admitied to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
noancements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE om M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Ital 
jan, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old Hig 
German, History,Political Science, Physics, Chemistry 
Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philoso hy 
Gymnasium with Dr, Sargent’s apparatus complete 
Fellowships (valne $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
cs,History and Bivlogy.For program,address as above. 














Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Ley the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, } 
ANNA RICE POWELL, \ 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred, 


dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound, 75icts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


EDITORs. 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


A little more than a year ago, half a 
dozen women in New York formed them- 
selves into a sort of *‘lend-a-hand” society, 
and called themselves **The King’s Daugh- 
ters,” from those daughters mentioned in 
the Psalms who were ‘‘all-glorious with- 
in.” Edward Everett Hale's plan of work- 
ing by tens was adopted. ‘That is, each 
member gathers to herself nine others, 
who each again form a band of ten, and so 
on, for special work. 

From this smal! beginning, a little more 
than a year ago, there are to-day thou- 
sands of members, and the society has 
representatives in thirty-three States, Can- 
ada, England, South America and New 
Zealand. The main object of the **Daugh- 
ters” is todo anything, however humble, 
that will make any fellow-mortal better or 
happier. Some of the ‘lens’ visit the 
sick in hospitals; other ‘‘l'ens” visit the 
sick and needy in tenement-houses ; others 
visit invalids. These are known as the 
‘*Comforting Tens.” Certain **’l’ens” have 
agreed not to gossip of other women, nor to 
shrug their shoulders when the names of 
other women are mentioned. ‘These are 
the **Hold-the-‘l’ongue-T'ens,” and so on. 

The first annual meeting of the new or- 
ganization was recently held in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Hall, in 
East Fifteenth Street, and the beautiful 
auditorium was crowded by an assembly 
of the “Daughters” from many directions 
and diflerent States. ‘I'ens” of bays, to 
be called *‘Armor Bearers,” and men, to 
be known as “he King’s Guard,” will as- 
sist the ‘‘Daughters” in good work next 
autumn. 

The organization of the King’s Daugh- 
ters is for “religious and benevolent 
work.” But why should not the King’s 
Daughters come and help the woman suf- 
fragists? ‘I'ne work of suftragists is to se- 
cure the application of the Golden Rule in 
politics. What work is more truly reli- 
gious? Great moral questions fail to be 
carried for lack of the help women could 
give if they had votes. Dens of vice, 
gambling-houses, and liquor-saloons breed 
crimes which result in torture to women 
and little children, and include other 
evils. ‘These dens flourish, and will con- 
tinue to do so till the votes of women are 
added to the votes of men who wish to de- 
stroy these evils. What can be more be- 
nevolent than securing the ballot to 
women? Let the King’s Daughters join 
the woman suffragists, and let suffragists 
unite in tens after their manner, and so 
muitiply our helpers and our work. 

L. 8. 
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YAN PHON LEE THE SOLE GUARDIAN. 


Yan Phon Lee, a Chinaman just gradu- 
ated at Yale, has married a New Haven 
girl, Miss Jerome. Mr. Lee has contrib- 
uted to Wide Awake, has written a book 
about his early life and education in China, 
and hopes to devote himself to American 
journalism. The daily papers call Miss 
Jerome a beauty and an heiress, and the 
wedding excites much comment in social 
circles. 

No one, however, has called attention to 
the fact that should this marriage result 
in children, the law of Connecticut makes 
Yan Phon Lee their sole legal guardian. 
He may cramp their feet in Chinese fash- 
ion, or may send them to China to be edu- 
cated, and his wife can interpose no legal 
obstacle. H. B. B. 
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PROPERTY OF PENNSYLVANIA WIVES. 





Pennsylvania has made a great improve- 
ment in her laws concerning the property 
rights of married women. We have 
already called attention to some of its pro- 
visions. The following is the text of the 
bill defining the rights of wives, approved 
by the Governor on the 14th ult. :° 


Section 1. Be it enacted etc., That here- 
after marriage shall not be held to impose 
any disability on or incapacity in a married 
woman as to the acquisition, ownership, 

ion, control, or disposition of prop- 

erty of any kind, real and personal, or her 
right and power to make contracts of any 
nd in any trade or business in which she 
may e , or for necessaries, and for the 
oyment and improvement of her 
estate, and to obligations, 
therefor; but every mar- 

ried woman shall have same t to 
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every kind owned, acquired or 
a woman before or during her marriage 
belongs to her and not to husband or 
to his creditors; provided, however, that 
a married woman shall have no power to 
mo or convey her real estate unless 
her husband join in such mortgage or con- 
veyance. 

tion 2. A married woman shall be 
capable of entering into and rendering her- 
self liable upon any contract relating to 
any trade or business in which she may 
engage, or for necessaries, and for the use, 
enjoyment and improvement of her sepa- 
rate estate, and of suing and being sued 
either upon such contracts, or for torts 
done to or committed by her, in all re- 
spects as if she were feme sole; and her 
husband need not be joined with her as 
plaintift or defendant, or be made a party 
to any action, suit, or legal proceeding of 
any kind brought by or against her in her 
individual right; and any debt, damages, 
or costs recovered by her in any such ac- 
tion, suit or proceeding, shall be her sepa- 
rate property. and any debt, damages or 
costs recovered against her in any such ac- 
tion, suit, or other proceeding, shall be 
payable out of her separate property and 
not otherwise; provided, however, that 
nothing in this or the preceding section 
shall enuble a married woman to become 
accommodation, indorser, guarantor or 
surety for another. 

Section 3. A married woman may make, 
execute, and deliver leases of her property, 
real and personal, and assignments, trans- 
fers and sales of her separate personal 
property, and notes, bills, drafts, bonds or 
obligations of any kind, und appoint attor- 
neys to act for her, and it shall not be nec- 
essary for her husband to be made a part 
thereto or joined therein. 

Section 4. Husband and wife shall have 
the same civil remedies upon contracts in 
their own name and right against all per- 
sons for the protection and recovery of 
their separate property, as unmarried per- 
sons, 

Section 5. A married woman may dis- 
pose of her property, real and personal, 
by last will and testament, in writing, 
signed by her or manifested by her mark 
or cross made by her at the end thereof, in 
the same manner as if she were unmarried. 
and hereafter a will executed by a woman 
before marriage shall not be deemed to be 
revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

Section 6. This act -hall be known as the 
Married Persons Property Act. 

Section 7. All acts inconsistent are here- 
by repealed. 
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TO OUR KANSAS FRIENDS. 


In reply to the inquiries of Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns in the last WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond replies as follows: 


Dear Mrs. Johns: I rejoice with you that 
‘Sour great West led.” Geographically the 
central State of the American Union, Kan- 
sas, by her act of justice to women, makes 
herself doubly so. Weare glad you will 
be represented at the Bazaar. We can 
showy you, in our Massachusetts division, 
how to make money for a campaign fund. 

You ask what you shall bring? Any- 
thing. If your articles average one dol- 
lar each in value, and if you send from one 
thousand to five thousand articles, you 
will realize a larger sum in an easier way 
than you can otherwise. Why not send 
circulars immediately to every woman 
who voted in your town and city elections 
last April? You will get a ready response, 
and, maybe, the five thousand articles. 
Of course, every one will want something 
from Kansas. In your circulars ask your 
fifty clubs, and the women voters of each 
city aud town, to set apart some day of 
each week to get together as a sewing-cir- 
cle. Bring all your odds and ends of rib- 
bon, plush, lace, satin, calico, cotton, 
gingham, etc.; cut these up and make 
what you will. Some of our Leagues are 
doing this. Some of them will meet all 
through the summer, and will continue 
until Bazaar time. Let those who cannot 
attend the sewing-circle devote the after- 
noon to Bazaar work athome. Make any- 
thing useful or ornamental. ‘Trust to a 
company of women with ready brains and 
nimble fingers to supply saleable articles. 

The lighter your goods, of course, the 
less freight you will have to pay. And be 
sure that they are ready for the opening 
day. We will entertain your delegates, 
if you send any; if not, we will sell your 
goods for you, as we will for any State. 
But some of you will probably be coming 
this way to greet us with your cordiality 
and enthusiasm. 

Below, I make a list which may suggest 
other articles: Paintings, drawings, deco- 
rative work, sofa pillows (in great de- 
mand), afghans, blankets, garments for 
children, drawers, skirts, aprons, dresses, 
table-mats, bags, gentlemen’s dressing- 
gowns, knit goods, socks, slippers, mit- 
tens, wristlets, travelling-caps, neckties, 
bed or sofa puffs, pine pillows, needle- 
work, knitting, crotchet-work, and fancy 
work of any description for holiday sales ; 
canned goods, jellies, preserves, vegeta- 
bles, grains. In short, anything useful or 
used in decoration. At all bazaars, gen- 
tlemen search in vain for goods for them- 
selves. We hope their wants will be es- 
pecially considered in the coming Bazaar 





on all the State tables. We mark all our 
goods at reasonable prices. All our 
leagues have banners. We have a State 
banner also. Will you not have a Banner 
Committee for a large State banner, to 
mark your headquarters? Let it be sus- 
pended by a cord. “Your date might be 
“April 5, 1887;” your motto, ‘We voted 
for our homes.” May you do so ever. 
Cora Scott Ponp. 
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TO THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS OF MAINE. 


PORTLAND, ME., JULY 14, 1887. 

Dear Friends: The State of Maine led all 
the other States in the Temperance reform 
and in the enactment of Constitutional 
Prohibition. She ought also to lead her 
sister States of New England in extending 
suffrage to women. 

Municipal woman suffrage was enacted 
last March by the Legislature of the great 
State of Kansas. This resulted, in April, 
in the election of temperance city govern- 
ments in every municipality, even in cities 
like Leavenworth, where the prohibition 
law had hitherto been openly defied by the 
local authorities. 

Maine and Kansas resemble each other 
in their educated American population, in 
their large and liberal views of public pol- 
icy, and in the peculiarities of their local 
legislation. In Maine, as in Kansas, the 
result of giving women suffrage in muni- 
cipal and town elections would be the tri- 
umph of law and order every where. 

To secure this much-needed reform from 
our next Legislature, public meetings must 
be held in our principal cities, circulars 
must be addressed to our Granges and 
other organized bodies of men and women, 
and petitions must be widely circulated. 
To do this work we must have money in 
the treasury of our State Association. 

The money, or a part of it, can be most 
promptly and readily obtained by co- 
operating in the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar, to be held in Music Hall, Boston, 
Dec. 12 to 17, 1887. The suffragists of this 
State are invited to provide a Muine State 
Table of useful and fancy articles; one- 
half of the net proceeds of the same to be 
used in our own State work, by our own 
State Committee; the other half to be 
used in Maine or elsewhere, by the Execu. 
tive Committee of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Will you not begin at once to prepare 
articles for such a table, and solicit contr i- 
butions of money or goods from your 
friends? Nothing will come amiss,—fancy 
articles of use and beauty, canned fruits, 
vegetables and fish, potatoes, maple- 
sugar, etc. When you have gathered all 
you can from your own locality, the Maine 
State Suffrage Society, with its headquar- 
ters in Portland, will take charge of their 
sale, in conference with you, next fall. 

Address replies to Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, 
Corresponding Secretary Maine W. S.A, 
171 Oxford Street, Portland, Me. 

° HENRY BLANCHARD, 
President Maine W. S. A. 


LEXINGTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


This is the fifty-second of the State! 
Some one may ask: ‘*What more do you 
want? You have Concord, Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill!” Merely the surrender of 
about thirty ‘‘no” votes at our ‘*York- 
town” and we are satisfied. 

The Lexington League was organized 
with nineteen members, on Friday, July 8, 
at7P. M. We met in the reading-room 
of the Town Library for organization, and 
elected as our board of officers: 

President—Mrs. L. W. Peaslee. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Nancy Gilman, Miss 
Josephine May, Mrs. A. W. Bryant. . 

Treasurer and Secretary — Mrs. E. A. Hovey. 

Executive Committee—Miss Caroline Welling- 
ton, Miss A. A. Smith, Mrs. Susan R. Hall, Mrs. 
Walter Wellington, Mrs. A. W. Bryant. 

Banner Committee—Mrs. L. W. Peaslee, Miss 
Josephine May, Miss Eliza Wellington. 

The League voted to put the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL into the reading-room of the 
Lexington Town Library. 

This town did so much for our Bazaar 
of 1886, that it was thought they deserved 
table-room for a Lexington headquarters 
in 1887. A good friend, Miss May, but re- 
cently converted, I believe, gave them 
fifty dollars last year with which to buy 
goods. Out of this and their work, about 
one hundred and fifty dollars were real- 
ized. This year the same gift is repeated. 
So the League starts out with over fifty 
dollars in its treasury. This may help 
them to rival Concord yet with its forty- 
one members. 

I was entertained, while in Lexington, at 
the home of Mrs. Gilman. An enthusias- 
tic friend, eighty-one years of age, whose 
heart is true and whose intellect is stronger 
than that of many a younger woman, 
Mrs. Gilman was happy in making calls 
with me. She said: “I had thought 1 
never should do it again.” It was upon 
her cordial invitation that the work was 
done there at this time. I cannot forget 
Mr. Gerrish, who has the entire charge of 
every department of Mrs. Gilman’s home. 
He cordially rendered us his assistance. 











These beautiful summer evenings, after 
tea, are well adapted to the formation of 
Leagues in our country towns. In making 
my calls I begin about eight o’clock in the 
morning, and continue until nine in the 
evening, keeping indoors from one until 
four, during the extreme heat. If we 
could avoid the cold blasts of winter, I 
should be thankful for these days all the 
year round, for organizing. So, dear 
friends, write to me if you want a Suffrage 
League, and never mind the weather. For 
we mean to work it out on this line if it 
takes another summer. 

Cora Scotr Pon. 
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BAZAAR NOTES. 


The following letter shows the zeal of 
our friends, with the thermometer at 95° 
in the shade. 





CAMPELLO, JULY 9, 1887. 
Dear Miss Pond : ‘The Suft League of 
Brockton met with me Thu y evening 
of this week, July 7, and the time was 
pleasantly and profitably occupied with 
readings, recitations, etc. Every one pres- 
ent manifested zeal for the Bazaar. 
Among the articles pledged were a puff, 
Smyrna rug, edging. Florida shells, a 
picture, gentlemen’s homespun and knit 
socks, Mmfant’s socks, carriage robe, aprons, 

ete. Oxtvia C, WILLIAMS. 


Here is another letter : 


CONCORD, JULY 8, 1887. 
Dear Miss Pond: The Concord Woman 
Suffrage League is progressing since its 
organization, June 24. It is thriving. 
which is indeed encouraging, for if it can 
grow in this hot atmosphere what may 
we not — in refreshing weather? We 
now number forty-one members. I had 
the Executive Committee here pene. 
and we decided to have our first public 
meeting on the first Wednesday in Septem- 
ber. We appointed on the Banner Com- 
mittee, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Chamberlain 
and Mr. F. M. Holland. We propose to 
have a table at the coming Bazaar. This 
is to be fully talked over at our next 
meeting. ANNA M. BURRILL, 
Pres. Concord W. S. League. 


Will all the Leagues which are busy dur- 
ing these summer weeks send us a report 
for our column of “*Bazaar Notes.” We 
hear, by chance, of a number meeting from 
week to week, and we would like to re- 
port the facts. Just write us a letter and 
we will make notes from it. 

The Central Bazaar Committee meets 
nearly every Monday at 2 P. M., at No. 5 
Park Street, Boston. We are dispatching 
considerable business. 

Cora Scott Ponp. 
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THE CHELSEA LEAGUE. 


CHELSEA, JULY 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The League which was organized by 
Miss Cora Scott Pond in Chelsea, May 7, 
with forty members, is doing good work, 
und has already increased its membership 
to 102. We have held several meetings, 
and intend to do our part for the Bazaar. 
A special committee of ten has been ap- 
pointed, each of whom will take the re- 
sponsibility of seeing ten members of the 
League in regard to work for the Bazaar. 
The editors of our local papers have been 
very obliging in giving space to ‘‘League” 
notes and occasional articles by our mem- 
bers. We consider this the most effective 
way of reaching the people. We have 
shown by what we have done that Miss 
Pond’s work in Chelsea is appreciated. 

A MEMBER OF THE LEAGUE. 
a 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN EAU CLAIRE, 





In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, on Tuesday 
evening, July 7, one hundred and fifty 
women availed themselves of the right of 
school suffrage and attended the annual 
school meetings. Much interest was mani- 
fested on the part of the women, and a 
good degree of satisfaction on the part of 
the men. One year ago, at the annual 
school meeting on the East Side, only five 
women were present—the three members 
of the Board, and two others who were 
called in by the Board. This year there 
were fifty women present, about half of 
the number being women. Dr. Annette J. 
Shaw was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

Step by step the cause is gaining, and 
the good work is going on in the Badger 
State. P. 





LOOK AFTER YOUR OWN INTERESTS, 


An old lady from Ohio writes us as fol- 
lows: 


I am over seventy years of age. My bus- 
band was one of the best of men ; but he fell 
ill with fatal sickness. My father was a 
lawyer, and he offered to draw a will such 
as my husband wished. But my husband 
had a lawyer whom he rates os consulted, 
and preferred to settle his affairs with him. 

My husband said he should give all the 
property to me, the house, farm, and the 
mill to be mine during life, and the church 
to which I belonged should have it after- 
ward. His lawyer and my husband’s 
clerk were made administrators. I 
was left off the tration because, it 
was said, “you know nothing about law.” 
My besten was too weak to look after 





the east the lawyer. 
The se Eceoa, that the laager abedals 


share of property to a lawyer, 
else, insist upon your right, and look after 
it yourself. BA. F, 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING FOR WOmEy, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Two young gentlewomen are stud 
electrical engineering, which profession 
has not yet been overcrowded. Great for. 
tunes have been made in its pursuit. [f 
any readers of your valuable JOURNAL are 
interested, I will freely give them any ip. 
formation in my power, 

F. HENRY GREER, 

Madison Square, N. Y., July 7, 1887. 
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GEN. SPINNER AND WOMEN OLERKS, 


The Washington Post of June 19 cop. 
tains a letter from ex-Treasurer Spinner, 
in which he shows that the first women 
employed as clerks in the Treasury De 
partment were appointed, October 9, 1869, 
on his recommendation. For some months 
prior to that time several women had been 
employed in Secretary Chase's office, at 
the mechanical work of trimming Treas. 
ury notes with shears. When that work 
ceased, on the application of machinery to 
the trimming, four of the women were 
given places as clerks in General Spinner’s 
office, and three others were appuvinted 
from outside. General Spinner’s letter 
concludes as follows: 

“This communication is made, not alone 
to justify the truth of history in regard to 
the first employment of women in the 
Treasury, either as trimmers of Treasury 
notes or as clerks, but to set me right in 
regard to the fact that it was through my 
instrumentality that women were first em- 
ployed in the public offices of the Goyern- 
ment of the United States, both as note 
trimmers and afterward as clerks. I con- 
fess to being somewhat sensitive on this 
subject, for whatever other little good I 
may have done in the world, it is on this 
particular act of doing justice to women 
that I pride myself, and on which I found 
my hope of salvation, feeling sure that if 
St. Peter is the man that he.is believed to 
be, he will without hesitation at once let 
me in on that ticket.” . 


———— eee ——— 


“KATE LAWRENCE” CONVALESCENT. 


The many friends of Miss A. L. L. Wat 
son (Kate Lawrence), the deaf writer, of 
Roxbury, Mass., will be glad to hear that 
her eyesight, which had been much im- 
paired by constant application to her liter. 
ary work, is fast improving under the 
skilful treatment of Dr. J. H. Payne, of 
this city. ‘There is now no doubt what- 
ever of a permanent recovery. Miss Wat- 
son’s health is also greatly improved, 
much of the nervousness and headache 
from which she has suffered being at- 
tributed to the trouble in her eyes. 

Miss Watson’s first poem, ‘The Bells of 
Bruges,” was first published in the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL in 1877. Since then 
she has been a frequent contributor, in 
prose and verse, to many of our best peri- 
odicals, though she usually employs her 
talents for the benefit of the little people. 
some of her happiest ventures being short 
juvenile poems. 

Miss Watson has had a heavy trial 
bear in the recent death of her sister, the 
“Mary C. Lawrence,” of Law and Order, 
who has also contributed to the Womay’s 
JOURNAL, the Boston Herald and other 
periodicals. Her masterly essays and 
bright, piquant book-reviews have 
tracted the attention of many who did a% 
know the name of the author. 








F, T. Le 
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A WANDERING LETTER. 


WiLLoucusy, 0, Jury 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first speech of my summer pilgri@™ 
age was made, July 5, at Jefferson, Obie, 
in the town hall, which held, I was & 
sured, the largest audience assem 
listen to any “outside” lecturer in maty 
years. The Hon. E. H. Lampson, 
of the Gazette, presided; and I was enter 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. Howland. 

The next day I went to West Farming 
ton, where I was met and cared for bY 
Mrs. Sarah J. Taft, and had a long, re 
ful day at her pleasant home. I0 
evening I spoke in the Church of the Dik 
ciples, which contained a good a 
The Rev. T. L. Chalker and the Rev. M 
Baker assisted with prayer. Miss 
led the choir, and Mr. Charles @ 
sang a spirited solo. Mrs. Taft, p 
of the local society, presided; and afte 
my lecture, Miss Mary Kennedy, — 
retary, read the names of those whe ® 
signed the suffrage memorials. 

On Thursday I went to. 
where I was the guest of Mr. and 
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“America.” The following day I spent at 
Mrs. Casement’s delightful home, meeting 
there Mrs. Coles and Mrs. Schofield, to- 
gether with my kind entertainer, Mrs. 


i 


A study of the Constitution of Ohio with 
Casement made it clear that a munici- 
suffrage bill is entirely within the 

of the State Legislature. Several 
the leading politicians of the State have 
been telling the women that they cannot 
have even school suffrage without an 
amendment to the Constitution ; but if any 
woman will look for herself, she will see 
that Article X, Sections 1 and 2, directly 
and unequivocally empowers the General 
Assembly to provide who shall vote at ‘‘all 
town and county elections.” 

At evening I went to Chardon, where I 
spoke in the Methodistchurch. Dr. Mary 
Bennett, president of the Society, presided. 
Rev. Mr. Keck made a prayer, and a juve- 
nile quartette sang. Miss Adella Vaughan, 
the secretary, assisted. The next morn- 
ing I strolled through the village to the 
reading-room, where I found the JOURNAL 
on file, and much good literature, under 
the charge of Mrs. Dimis Howard. 

Saturday evening brought me to this 
pretty spot, where I am the guest of Mrs. 
Martha A. Elwell, in her large and pleas- 
ant house. Last evening I spoke in the 
Church of the Disciples, Mrs. Elwell, as 
president of the Society, presiding, the 
choir furnishing some good music. De- 
spite heavy thunder-showers at sunset, the 
audience was a good one. This evening I 
am to speak on temperance in College 
Hall, under the auspices of the W.C. T. U. 

I am now to go to Indianapolis, until 
August Ist. In regard to other appoint- 
ments, I can make engagements in New 
York State after August lst, and west of 
New York after October Ist. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
——_—_+0—_____ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


If any man speaks ill of the east wind 
hit him with a thermometer on the spot. 

The Workingwoman warns workingmen 
to “shun saloons and be temperute.’” 
Good advice. 

Mrs. Helen T’. Clarke has taken a position 
on Good Cheer, where she will find ample 
scope for her pen. 

Miss Clara Foltz, the lady lawyer of the 
Pacific coast, is about to take up journal- 
ism. She will start her own paper. 

The Concord School of Philosophy com- 
menced its sessions this week, with a larger 
attendance of ladies than ever before. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and party 
arrived safely in England on the 4th inst., 
after a quiet voyage, free from sea-sick- 
ness. 

The Queen laid the foundation-stone of 
the Imperial Institute Bailding in London 
last week. ‘'wenty thousand persons were 
present. 

Charles Egbert Craddock’s new serial in 
Wide Awake, ‘“The Story of Keedon Blufts,” 
is an important contribution to juvenile 
literature.. 

Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Coun., conferred the degree of B. A. on 
two young women, and that of Ph. B. on 
another, at the late commencement. 

The Truthful Witness, a twenty-four col- 
umn weekly prohibition paper, published 
in Louisville, Ky., is an advocate of 
woman suffrage. Send for a copy. 

In the senior class of Cornell University 
there were forty Republicans, thirteen 
Democrats, two Prohibitionists, two Mug- 
Wwamps, three Independents, one Anar- 
chist, and one Liberal. 

The good-by luncheon given to Mrs. A. 
M. Mosher last Tuesday, at the Vendome, 
Wasa wholly delightful affair, except that 
it foreshadowed the loss to soviety in Bos- 
‘on and Cambridge of the guest of honor, 

a year’s absence in Europe. 

Large orders are still coming in for Rev. 
C. C. Harrah’s new tract, ‘Jesus Christ. 
the Emancipator of Woman.” The Na- 

W.C. T. U. has printed it as one of 
their leaflets. In this way the circulation 
peg increased. It should be read every- 
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Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller has devised 
one of the prettiest bathing suits completed 
Season, of a white albatross cloth, the 
of which is made double, with a 
support within, a loose fold out- 
side ; & more modest contrivance than most 
People hit upon. 
The charming simplicity and grace of 
Mme. Spyri’s stories have made them more 
More popular, until they have become 
Perennial favorites. Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
who translated “Uncle Titus,” has a new 
Volume now ready called ‘‘Swiss Stories,” 
by D. Lothrop Company. 


The ladies of Sorosis were entertained 
on Monday at Acacia, New Rochelle, at 
the house of Mrs. Charles Jenkins. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Bronson 
Howard, Mrs. Alma Calder Johnston, 
Mrs. Kidder, the poetess, Mrs. Diehl, Mrs. 
Bell, Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Mary Frost Orms- 
by, Mrs. Bogardus, and Mrs. Milderberger. 


The Omaha Herald says that the whole 
Republican ticket was carried in that city 
at the late election, and that the result is 
due to the votes of women, about one hun- 
dred voting at each polling-place. The 
one woman candidate was as far behind 
on the ticket as the other defeated ones. 
At some polls women were present all day 
working for their candidates. 

Of the fifty-seven clerks in the Quarter- 
master General’s office, who were examined 
for promotion at Washington, D. C., June 
29, thirty were men and twenty-seven, 
women. Six men and two women failed 
to attain the minimum of 75 per cent. 
Commissioner Oberly said the women 
passed a much more satisfactory examina- 
tion than the men, and reached higher 
averages. 

Du Maurier pictures Punch as bowing 
obsequiously before a lady in college gown 
and mortar-board cap, who is passing 
alone into the “first-class” compartment 
of a railway-train, du)y marked ‘For La- 
dies Only”—no male competitor having 
been able to pass the examinations in 
Greek and Latin at Cambridge. ‘*Honor 
to Agneta Frances Ramsay!” is under- 
neath the picture. 


Mrs. Jenness Miller’s new magazine, 
Dresg, contains, in the second number 
which has reached us, cuts for suits of 
various kinds, for walking, visiting, and 
summer outing; it also has cuts for all 
undergarments necessary, in the new style 
which she recommends. It also contains 
a variety of bright and useful articles on 
various subjects. ‘The price of this maga- 
zine is only $1.50 a year. Its address is 
696 Broadway, New York. 


One young lady inthe West is following 
the profession of civil engineer; a Cincin- 
nati woman has been licensed as station- 
ary engineer; two women are steamboat 
captains; Mrs. Bond and Mrs. Colby man- 
age a real estate addition in Lincoln, Neb., 
and woman school superintendents, notary 
publics and deputy county officers have 
ceased to be anovelty. Anna Dickinson’s 
famous epigram was ‘The world belongs 
to those who take it.”"—Brooklyn Times. 


They respect unmarried women in Eng- 
land. A single lady, residing near Sidcup, 
wrote the Lord Chamberlain that, as near 
as she could make out, every class of the 
queen’s subjects but the single women was 
to be represented at the Abbey. As there 
were a great number of such in the king- 
dom, she asked for a ticket as their repre- 
sentative. ‘The request was complied with, 
and the old lady ‘“‘represented” in the Ab- 
bey the spinsters of the three kingdoms. 


The unsuccessful strike in the Chicago 
building trades cost the strikers about 
$2,500,000 in wages and stopped about 
$10,000,000 worth of work. The quarrel 
was over a demand that wages be paid on 
Saturday instead of Monday, and is said to 
have been instigated by union officials in 
collusion with saloon-keepers, who prefer 
Saturday as pay-day because the men are 
likely to spend money for drink when 
paid at the close of the week’s work. 


A high-license law went into effect in 
Minnesota, July 1. The minimum of license 
in cities of 10,000 or over being $1,000 and 
in smaller places $500. During the past 
year there were 2,296 saloons paying a 
license of $50 and $600 in St. Paul. The 
present licenses do not expire until the 
end of the year. Acareful estimate, based 
on applications in sixty-four counties to 
date, indicates that there will be 1,200 
licenses taken out under the new law. 

The question of admitting non-Israelites 
to the Montefiore Home for Chronic In- 
valids will be presented to the members at 
the next regular meeting. The Board is 
unanimous in its favor. We trust that 
there will be no hesitation on the part of 
the members. A certain percentage of the 
beds can be reserved for non-Israelites, 
without any detriment to the Jewish com- 
munity. We like to breathe into that word 
Jewish the broadest possible meaning. It 
has too long served asasynonym in many 
quarters for narrowness and formalism.— 
Jewish Messenger. 

At the Normal College of New York, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Tyng, a granddaughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Tyng, gave the vale- 
dictory, after which Mrs. Agnew presented 
the two hundred and eighty-eight gradu- 
ates with their diplomas. Mrs. Agnew is 
the first woman who ever handed diplomas 
at the college, and to each graduate she 
gave a smile with her diploma. J. Ed- 
ward Simmons spoke for half an hour to 
the class and took occasion to point to 
Mrs. Agnew and say: “This shows what 
a woman may become,” and the popular 
commissioner was cheered by the gradu- 


Georgia Female College, opened in 1839, 


sively for women which bestowed degrces 
upon its graduates, and it is a curious fact 
that in the South, in spite of the general 
backwardness of girls‘ education before 
the war, they are now getting. on an aver- 
age, a better education than the boys. In 
that section of the country it is almost 
time to start a new crusade in behalf of 
the sex which once monopolized pretty 
much all the good things of life. 


In Sweden and Norway no intoxicant 
can be sold except at a place where good 
food, coffee,and other non-alcoholic drinks 
are also kept constantly on hand. The 
dealer is allowed to make a profit on these, 
but he is stringently prohibited from sell- 
ing any liquor except at cost. ‘The idea is 
that dealers will thus endeavor to promote 
the sale of edibles and non-intoxicating 
drinks, upon which he does make a profit, 
and discourage buyers from drinking 
liquors upon which he makes none. It is 
called the **Gothenburg System,” from the 
town in which it was first put in operation. 


A paper on ““Tenement-house Morality,” 
in the July Forum, graphically pictures 
the demoralization and suffering ensuing 
from the herding together of human be- 
ings in the tenement-houses of New York. 
The evils of such an aggregation cannot 
be exaggerated. ‘The tenement-house sys- 
tem must be destroyed. ‘The moral pol- 
lution engendered by it will secure that 
result. One block in a tenement-house 
district contains 1,736 rooms, occupied by 
458 families, numbering 2,176 souls. ‘The 
population in some parts of New York is 
290,000 to the square mile; the most dense- 
ly populated part of London has only 
170,000. 

Women are everywhere at work as 
physicians, journalists, teachers, artists, 
preachers and lawyers. ‘They have made 
a place for themselves in literature barely 
second to that of men. ‘They have success- 
fully invaded the business world. Think 
of it! We have been educating women 
only about twice as long as the enfran- 
chised slave. What right have we to ex- 
pect any marked results? It takes more 
than one or two generations to make a less 
timid, self-distrusting attitude toward the 
world hereditary. All things considered, 
the actual accomplishments of women are 
more than surprising. What may not have 
happened when Mount Holyoke celebrates 
its centennial in 1937?—EZliza Putnam Hea- 
ton, in Brooklyn Times. 


The latest terror is an “electric leak.” 
An Edison or other illuminating wire loses 
its insulation at or near a window of plate 
glass. The current flows on to the pane, 
especially when the latter is covered with 
gold lettering or covered with rain or dew, 
and lies in wait for the first man who 
comes in contact with the frame. I saw a 
lineman belonging to some burglar alarm 
concern collide with such a window this 
morning. He was standing on a step-lad- 
der, repairing a wire, and laid his hand on 
the adjacent pane. Like a flash man and 
ladder shot across the sidewalk into a con- 
venient gutter-pool. The man was not ap- 
parently injured when helped to his feet, 
but was exceedingly demoralized. ‘The 
ladder was in worse condition. As the 
wires in New York City now number over 
40,000 miles, and the battery power of 
their currents far up in six figures of 
force, the damage is much greater than is 
supposed. Fire Marshal Lewis reports 
that sparks from telephone and lighting 
wires have occasioned fires, so that it may 
be now truthfully said that man’s newest 
servant, electricity, has learned the human 
vices of arson and assault and battery. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 


weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royrat Baxtne Powpers Co., 106 
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BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 
THIS WAIST isa 


Children and Infants. . 


‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


Ladies and Misses, boned 
e construction of inside of bust under —— piece is 
a bust suppo' 

Whists, as made for Children and 
icular attention to the physical 
‘ the growing little ones has been given in 
! large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


» may be removed at 
rae CUT represents the Waist as made for 
and with full bust; th 

‘ that of a corset front, so that a corset and 
ew) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 


rtions and requirements 


PRICEs. 
thout Bones..........sseceees $1.75 

ne Front only.....+-++eecsees 2.00 

Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 

Whole Back — Bones coe 1 
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* Bon 
* 621, Children’s—without Bones..........++++«+: 
* 631, Infants’ - ad 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'l & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Miss Mary Murfree is a perpetual sur- 
prise. Everybody has grown accustomed 
to the fact that Charles Egbe:t Craddock 
is a woman, but nobody who met the pale- 
faced lame girl, during her recent flying 
visit to New York, found it easy to under- 
stand how such a quiet little creature, who 
was obliged to sit to receive her guests, 
could have obtained such a mountaineer's 
familiarity with the rocks and the trees of 
the Tennessee crags, or have drawn such 
bold and masterly sketches of the rough 
characters who live among them. She 
writes like an active, fearless man, accus- 
tomed to every phase of a wild, out-of- 
door life. She looks like the most delicate 
of fireside-bred women. She is small and 
dark-haired, with big eyes that look bigger 
when a crowd has been lionizing her till 
she is pathetically tired. She does not 
look like an invalid precisely, but is evi- 
dently far from strong. She is very sim- 
ple, natural, and straightforward in con- 
versation, modest to a degree, in spite of 
an amount of adulation that might have 
turned any woman’s head. Any reference 
to the long mystification about her iden- 
tity calls out a roguish smile, and they say 
that when Aldrich was made speechless 
with amazement on his first presentation to 
her, she merely said: ‘*You know I owed 
you one for Marjorie Daw.” Her present 
home is in St. Louis, and she will spend 
the summer there, busy with new literary 
plans. 





Ir is needless to recommend the Bathing Suitt 
and other water apparel made by the well-known 
firm of Freeman & Gray, 124 Tremont Street, 
Their garments are always of the latest, mosf 
becoming cut and style, always trimmed tastily. 
and are, in every respect, the best garments os 
the kind in the city. Ladies will do well to ex- 
amine these goods before purchasing elsewherel 
Gentlemen will not only find what they want. 
but can get a complete outfit of all small good, 
in wear. 





Miss M. F. Fisk has received another import- 
ation of her famous Belge Gloves. 





Miss Fisk will remain at 1 Temple Place till 
July 16, after that she will be at 53 West Street. 


‘GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 Temple Place, 








Has received a2 new importation of the 
favorite BELGE GLOVES. 


L. E. BROOKS, 
Hack, Livery, Feed aud Boarding Stable, 


Hacks Furnished for Weddings, Funerals &c. 
AND BARGES FOR PARTIES. 


Cor, Middle and Thoreau Sts. CONCORD, Mass. 
Order boxes at Post Office and Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Bathing Suits. 


Bathing Suits Caps and Shoes for 
Ladies, Gents, Misses, and Boys, in great 
variety, at low prices. 


Gents’ BATHING Suits, 


50c., T5c., $1.00 and upwards. 


Flannel Shirts for Yachting, Boating 
and the Mountains. . 


FREEMAN & CRAY 
134 Tremont Street, 
Opp. Park St. Charch. 





PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


BY - THE-OCEAN, 
FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of ‘the rock- 
bound coast of New England,” and, a 

nt—twenty-two yeas 2 home 
of and le of culture. This point of “The 
2 in wild, natural, picturesque seen- 
ery 5 re tiful drives; from ‘‘The 


| AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


All Newly Revised in 1887. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, etc. e 


“The best, most thoroughly systematic and useful 
guide-books yet prepared in this country.”— The Jn- 
dependent. 


“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not onlya 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves a 
place in the library.”—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor, Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Grand Manan, Montreal, 
The Saguenay. 


“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find 
this book invaluable.”—New York Graphic. 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense, 
This richly stored book.”—Literary World, 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, should buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Provinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.— Boston 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washington, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels, 
Pemigewasset Valley, etc. ° 


“The best book ever made for a similar purpose. It 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 
without it.”"—Magazine of American History. 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and superla- 
tively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth know- 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. These 
exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. To 
travel with one of these guide-books is a liberal educa- 
tion.”"—The Beacon, 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” the“ Revue 
Internationale” (of Florence), the“ Bulletin of the Itail- 
tan Alpine Club” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc, 


Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among other 
things) appears the results of the labors of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price ($1.50 each) by 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS MILLER, and 
pobtiches monthly by 
1¢ Gallison and Hob- 
Broad- 





ron Co., 
way, New York. 





Single copies 15 cts. 


THE TEMPERANCE IDEA 


Is GROWING. 
THE UNION SIGNAL, 


THE ORGAN OF THE 
NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


es \ June, 1885, 11,000. } and more 
CIRCULATION } June, 1887, 36,000. } coming! 





SO IS 


During June and July we receive new yearly sub- 
scribers at the wonderfully low rate of 


@- 15 CENTS. -<% 


Send for Sample Copy. 


BUT 
you 
WOULD NOT 
REGRET iT 
you 
SHOULD RISK 
75 CTs. 
as you want to w with the ers! Send 
Free Bulletin of Publications. Sample copy of on 
fine juvenile (“The Noomy, Centadiey 50 cents 
ayear). A all orders to the publisher, 





also deep-sea fishing, in large or small boats, 





Wall Street, New York. 
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GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 LA SALLE Sr., CuIcaco. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THREE WISHES. 


BY MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


I. 
Thou wouldst have power! 
Go lay thy finger on the pulse 
Of yon tumultuous world; 
Its currents tower 
Like leaping blood; its streams convulse 
With passions swift up-hurled. 


Let thy touch keep 

The coursing mad in its b ds, 
And steadily increase 

Its feverish sweep 

Till thy appointed signal sounds 
Consent for its release. 











Thou standest now 

Between this mighty flood and God, 
Responsible to Him; 

How great art thou? 

Canst call a new good from the clod 
To light these surges grim? 


Thy boon be thine, 

If, holding back the lifted veil, 
Thy soul doth crave it still; 
An instinct fine 

Pervades thy being, lest it fail 
To realize God's will. 


Lo, thou who seest 

The seething town and frozen north 
Each with God’s finger writ, 
Wouldst be His priest, 

And paint life’s larger meaning forth 
Because thou lovest it! 


A noble task 

Is most exacting, and demands 

The steady sacrifice 

Of joys that bask 

In idle sunshine; thy heaven stands 
An austere paradise. 


And wilt thou then 

Pursue thy purpose through long years 
Ot strong and patient toil, 

Bound unto men 

Estranged from thee—nor shed life’s tears 
Lest thy design they spoil? 


List! thou hast earned 

Thy lofty wish! God's truth shall glow 
Thy loyal service through, 

Till man has learned 

The value of this life below, 

With summit lost to view. 


Ill. 
And didst thou deem 
Thy fond desire a modest one 
Who wouldst a woman be 
Rare as thy dream? 
There could exist beneath the sun 
No greater gift for thee! 


Aye, gift indeed! 

Though thine endeavor reach and spend 
Its utmost to attain 

The gracious meed, 

Still does a heavenly largess blend 
With all thou thus canst gain. 


No wish for good 

Lies idle in the human soul 
To find itself fulfilled; 

The womanhood 

Well-chosen for thy lofty goal 
Thou steadily must build. 


Some noble thought 

Must permeate each minor deed 
That marks the common day; 

Thus slowly wrought 

Is greatness, ’gainst the hour of need 
By Nature stored away. 


And one to meet 

Thy fair ideal must be great 

In soul, though not in name,— 

Still incomplete, 

Yet grand compared with cruder state, 
And filled with holy flame. 


Wilt leave behind 

All dwarfing lesser life, and fill 

God’s measure of thy days? 

Then shalt thou find 

Thy dream a prophecy; thy will 

The freedom of God’s ways. 
Cooksville, Wis. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Life is too short for any bitter feeling; 
Time is the best avenger, if we wait; 

The years speed by, and on their wings bear healing; 
We have no room for anything like hate. 

This solemn truth the slow mounds seem revealing 

That thick and fast about our feet are stealing— 
Life is too short. 


i 
SAPPHIO OR LAURAIO? 


BY MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


Forty years ago I was young, handsome, 
and in love with Laura. I was a good 
Greek scholar too, and between love and 
Greek got myself one day into a frightful 
scrape. 

I had an excuse for being absurd, and a 
lovely excuse. There are no such women 
as Laura nowadays, and when I saw her 
the other night at a ball, with hair as white 
as snow, but still, in the fashion of her 
beauty, infinitely more lovely than her 
daughters and granddaughter, I said to 
myself for the thousandth time that I had 
not been such an idiot after all. Let me be 
candid with myself, however. The ab. 
surdity lay not so much in being in love 
as in—— Good heavens! I am blushing 
again! Well, it was a frightful mortifica- 
tion. However, as the novelists say, let 
me not anticipate. 

Forty years ago I was not devoid of per- 
sonal attractions, and I was madly in love. 
As may easily be imagined, such a state of 
mind made sad havoc with my work (I 
was then in college, and just about to take 
my degree), and though I was the leading 
Greek scholar of my year, there were 
moments in which I seemed to forget 
everything. No doubt, many people saw 


| that I was making a. Can but 
the first person to cal) mg ntion to 
my own befogged condition wa- our Greek 
professor, the celebrated Dr, Tolston. 

“Are you ill, my dear young friend?” he 
inquired, with much interest. 

“No, sir,” I answered. 

“Something is very wrong with you, my 
dear boy—very wrong. For several weeks 
{ have noticed that the fine edge of your 
appreciativeness was blunted, your feeling 
for the force of the niceties of the Greek 
language gone, and your verses to-day are 
absolutely intolerable, contemptible. If 
you goon this way you will make a fail- 
ure at Commencement. What is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

I looked up into the professor’s face. I 
could not say, ‘‘Love is the matter,” but I 
felt the force of what he said, and the ne- 
cessity of making a desperate effort. I 
was ambitious, and was particularly anx- 
ious to make a fine figure before Laura. 
Therefore I tried again, and with success. 
1 sat up all the next night over my Greek 
verses, and in the course of the next few 
days I had reinstated myself in the good 
graces of the ‘*faculty.” Perhaps the fact 
that Laura began to smile upon me had 
something to do with my improvement, 
but at any rate I did weil. 

Some six weeks before Commencement, 
Laura and I were really e:gaged. ‘There 
was no reason that we should not have 
been formally engaged, had we wished, as 
there was not the slightest objection to 
our marriage on the part of our respec- 
tive parents; but it suited us to keep up 
a kind of mystery, and, probably for the 
same reason, we wrote to each other every 
day. Reams of paper melted away in this 
correspondence, and what we could have 
had to say I cannot imagine, particularly 
as we met daily. Laura was staying with 
an aunt of mine, with whom I dined every 
evening, and on those occasions held long 
conversations. ‘The amount of time we 
wasted over each other seems to me new 
quite inconceivable, and I can truly say 
that for a month preceding Commence- 
ment I never slept at all. Between love- 
making, the preparation for examination, 
the rehearsal of my speech, the daily in- 
terviews with the florist, and my transla- 
tions from Sappho, I had not time to close 
an eye. ‘The florist gave me a great deal 
of trouble. Several of the other fellows 
were in love with Laura, and were in the 
habit of sending her flowers every day, 
and that brute of a florist made use of my 
determination to surpass their offerings in 
the most unblushing manner. 

**Malmaison roses, Mr. Raymond? Well, 
I don’t know about a whole basketful. 
Mr. Reynolds, he was in to-day, and he 
wants ‘em too, and pansies aint jest exact- 
ly in season, and heliotrope’s awful dear 
if you want it with long stems. And Mr. 
Smith, he wants some flowers too, and’—— 

This sort of thing repeated daily is apt 
to make a man reckless of expense, and in 
an incredibly short time [ ran up a bill of 
nearly four hundred dollars, which I had 
no immediate means of paying, and about 
which I was being perpetually dunned. 

Then the translations from Sappho, to 
which I have alluded, drove me nearly 
mad, It seems a sublime impertinence 
for a youth of twenty-two even to at- 
tempt to translate Sappho, and it was an 
absurd piece of presumption on my part; 
but I was of rather a presumptuous dis- 
position in my youth, and then I was in 
love. ‘hose brief, hot, perfumed summer 
nights, during which, high strung by love 
and ambition, I strove to turn into Eng- 
lish the incomparable lines, through which 
throb a life and passion which thrill the 
heart-strings as no other love-songs have 
ever thrilled them or ever will! How they 
come back to me now, and almost warm to 
life once more the embers of what was 
once a young man’s passion! Here I may 
remark, en passant, that I made but a very 
poor hand at my translation. Such as it 
was, I worked at it with enthusiasm, hav- 
ing, in addition to any poetic fire I felt, a 
sort of conviction that in translating Sap- 
pho I wasin a way expressing myself to 
Laura. 

About three days before Commencement 
I had all my work prepared. My Sapphic, 
I will call it, for I blush tosay upon which 
of the divine fragments I had tried my un- 
practised hand—was copied in my best 
hand upon the very finest cream-laid paper 
—the paper which I reserved especially 
for my love-letters. My speech was com- 
mitted to memory and rehearsed, my ex- 
aminations duly prepared for. Very weary 
and worn, with an aching head, but—ex- 
cept for the florist’s bill—with a light heart, 
I went out to spend the afterhoon with 
Laura. I found her sitting in the garden 
under a tree, dressed in white, her broad, 
white chip hat hanging back on her shoul- 
ders, and forming a charming background 
for her beautiful head. In accordance 
with the fashion of the day, she wore her 
hair knotted in a simple massive coil at the 
back of her head, and hanging in rich 
ringlets on each side of her lovely face. I 
dare say that I was more than usually silly 








' 





that afternoon. I know that she was cruel, 
and after aggravating me in various ways, 
told me that I was ‘‘tiresome.” 

“How can any one be tiresome who 
loves you with his whole heart and soul?” 
I stupidly inquired. 

**You think Mr. Reynolds is stupid, don’t 
you?” was Laura's not very relevant reply. 

“Of course; he is as stupid a donkey as 
ever lived.” 

‘But not to me—at least, according to 
your theory. He loves me, too, with all 
his heart and soul, so he tells me.” 

“And you listened to him?” I replied, 
glowing with indignation. ; 

“Yes, I listened; but as yet I have not 
replied,” answered Laura, with cool impu- 
dence, shaking her curls back. 

“How can you torture me so?” I ex- 
claimed, weakly. 

‘*How absurd you are, Guy! You used 
to be much nicer when we were children,” 
(This, I may observe, was a favorite re- 
proach.) ‘Why should! not listen, pray? 
Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Smith, Captain Dray- 
ton, Willie Powell—they have all told me 
that they loved me, and they have all said 
that it was torture if they were not listened 
to. What can I do?” 

**Do as [ tell you, darling,” I said, seiz- 
ing her pretty little hand and kissing it. 

‘*How tire— What a perfect goose you 
are to-day!” answered Laura, coldly, with- 
drawing her hand, and admonishing me to 
keep my distance. 

“Did you like the moss-roses?” I in- 
quired, humbly. I had sent to New York, 
because she had expressed a fondness for 
them. 

‘*I liked them very much, thank you,” 
replied Miss Laura, with cold firmness. 

**Why are you so cold to-day?’ I asked, 
desperately. 

At this juncture my aunt's two maids 
appeared, one bearing a magnificent basket 
of Japanese lilies (then a rare flower), and 
the other four beautiful bouquets. 

‘With Misther Reynolds’ compliments,” 
said the first triumphantly. 

‘*Misther Powell's compliments, and 
Misther Smith’s, and Captain Drayton's, 
and Misther Lawrence’s,” chimed in the 
other, handing over the bouquets with, I 
thought, a rather defiant glance at me. 

“How lovely! Do look, Guy. You 
know how I have longed for Japanese lil- 
ies,” said Laura, rather reproachfully, I 
thought. 

“I tried to get them for you,” I faltered. 

Laura burst into a fitof laughter. “Oh, 
if you could know, Guy, how silly you are 
when you put on that lackadaisical air!” 

**Lackadaisical !” 

**Yes, lackadaisical and—ha! ha! ha!” 
(here she laughed convalsively )—‘:did my 
handkerchief cure your headache the other 
day ?” 

**Of course it did, darling,” I answered, 
tenderly, trying to take her hand; but she 
repulsed me, and continued: 

‘lhe handkerchief you took out of the 
ivory box in the drawing-room?” 

++ Yea.” 

*“*Ha!tha! ha! Oh, dear! It—it was Lewis 
Lawrence’s handkerchief. He tied it round 
pussy’s wounded paw the other day, and 
Aunt Isabel had it washed and ironed. and 
put it in that box.” 

Instead of laughing, I repeated, like the 
spooney I was, ‘Don’t torment me, dar- 
ling!” 

Oh, how unutterably tiresome you are !” 
exclaimed Laura, crossly, waving me 
away as if I were an unfortunate insect. 

“What do you mean?” I excimed, de- 
spairingly. 

“What I say. You do grovel so! I 
liked you, Guy, because—well, I do not 
know why. But now you have no spirit 
of your own, and I cannot bear you.” 

**You wish me to leave you?’ I said, 
with rising anger.” 

“I beg you not to derange yourself in 
any way on my account, Mr. Raymond,” 
replied the young lady, with much cold- 
ness, as she rose and walked to the other 
end of the garden. Hardly knowing what 
I did, I seized my hat and went away. 
Half-way to the college, I met that odious 
Reynolds, dressed in his best, and with the 
air of a conqueror; and when I reached 
my room I found three.notes lying on my 
table—one from the florist, requesting me 
to “settle his little account,” one from 
Professor Tolston, warning me to be ready 
for my examination, and a third from my 
father, telling me that he had heard I was 
running up very heavy bills ; that he hoped 
the ramor wasan untrue one, and wished 
to warn me in time that he should abso- 
lutely refuse to pay any bills beyond my 
regular allowance. 

This was not cheering, and mechanically 
I unfolded the florist’s bill, and looked 
over such items as the following: Basket 
roses, twenty dollars; bunch violets, fifty 
dollars,” etc. After this I went and turned 
out my drawers in the vague hope of find- 
ing some money. Then I sat down and 
read over Laura's letters, and finally 
wound up the evening by writing to her, 
and imploring her to forgive me if I had 
offended her. Last of all I wrote to the 





florist, and i him to wait “a few 
days”—a request. by-the-by, which, as 
from me to him, had been so often reiter- 
ated as to be monotonous. I also—I really 
do not see even now how I[ could have 
been so silly—enclosed several poems (re- 
jected by the leading magazines), which I 
assured him were worth a great deal of 
money, and which, until I could publish 
then, I offered to deposit with him for 
security. 

It was long past midnight when I fin- 
ished this precious correspondence; and 
when at last I laid my aching head upon 
my pillow, and was fast falling asleep, I 
suddenly remembered that [ had not sealed 
up my translation—my precious ‘*Sap- 
phic,” and crawling from my bed, I put it 
up by the light of the moon, and then 
struck a light and directed it. I was 
obliged to be up early the next day, was 
busy with examinations all the morning, 
and was only able to send my letters late 
in the afternoon. I delivered Alexander 
Dugald’s (the florist’s) myself, and he 
thrust it graffly into his pocket with one 
hand, while he handed me my bouquet of 
moss-roses with the other. Of the effect 
of my eloquence upon Laura I could not 
judge, as she was ill in bed with headache 
that evening, and did not appeur at all, 
and immediately after dinner I had a poem 
to deliver before the Upsilon Society, and 
could not linger to make inquiries for my 
love. The next day passed for me bDril- 
liantly enough: I won the highest honors 
in everything, but still | was not happy. 
My little darling did not write, and a sense 
of impeucing evil hung over me, a fore 
taste, probably, of the terrific downfail 
my pride was destined to have. Destiny, 
when once she has made up her mind to 
knock a fellow down, makes short work 
of him, and when I returned late that 
night from a graduates’ dinner, I found 
the following agreeable package of letters 
awaiting me: 


Mr. Guy Raymonp: Sir,—I’ll be much 
obleeged by the imeejit settlement of mee 
bill. ‘The other young gentlemenses isn’t 
so lairge. and has been paid to the ha’pen- 
ny. ‘Them poor trashes of letthers is not 
worth to me the bits of paper they're writ- 
tenon. If I’m not paid by the 25th (the 
day after Commencement), I’ll go to law 
as sure as mee name is 

ALEXANDER DUGALD. 
THE HOMESTEAD, JUNE 23, 1845. 

My Dear Guy: Had any one told me that 
you would have been guilty of an act of 
such «xtreme gaucherie, and | must add 
vulgarity, | would have refused to believe 
it. Alas! the evidenee of my own eyes 
cannot be denied. he first was bad 
enough—worthy, to tell the truth, of some 
horrid litthe Jew or counter-jumper; but 
the last, which only accidentally, but most 
fortunately, came to my knowledge, is too 
dreadful! Your father—who has just ar- 
rived—is furious! He declares that you 
are no gentleman. My hope is that Laura 
will not find it out, but she is already much 
agitated. She had written to bid you fare- 
well, but, as 1 have already told you, she 
is in a state of such excitement that I fear 
her insisting upon a sight of the contents 
of the fatal packet! Your father’s Spartan 
firmness you know; he would not be likely 
to refuse her this indulgence, if indulgence 
it can be called. O Guy, how could you 
do it! Your deeply mortified aunt, 

Louisa RAYMOND BEAUMONT. 

P.S.—Laura is in frightful hysterics. I 

fear that your father bas already told her. 


THE HOMESTEAD, JUNE 23, 1845. 
Sir: All is at an end between us. I 
could never have believed you capable of 
waking such a vulgar appeal to my pity. 
It has not softened me, but, on the con- 
trary, has displeased me very much. For 
the sake of the connection existing between 
our families I shall continue to treat you 
with courtesy, but I must beg you never 
again to speak of love to 
LAURA BEAUMONT. 
P.S.—Allow me to express my deep re- 
gret at having innocently caused you such 
great expense. 
THE HOMESTEAD, JUNE 23, 1845. 
Sir: | am aware that Laura and your 
Aunt Louisa have already written to you, 
and I now do the same, to request you not 
to expect me to notice you in any way to- 
morrow. Your mother arrives early in 
the morning, and for her sake I shall con- 
ceal the truth from her until the Com- 
mencement exercises are over. and in the 
presence of strangers will treat you as 
usual. With your proficiency in your 
studies IT am satisfied, but I would have 
sacrificed it all to see you behave like an 
honest man andagentleman. Your con- 
duct has been that of a coward, and an ig- 
norant, low-bred coward at that. Any 
Broadway pickpocket could have devised 
as honest a way of paying his bills as you 
have done; and not one of them, I do be- 
lieve, would so have treated the girl he 
professed to love. I shall know how to 
deal with you. Guy RAYMOND. 


With a heart leaping as if it would jump 
out of my bosom and fly directly to lay 
itself at the feet of my offended goddess, 
with the blood rushing through my veins 
at lightning speed, with throbbing tem- 
ples, an aching head, and a cold perspira- 
tion starting from every pore, I read this 
astounding bundle of letters, and shivered 
as I read. But I could not in the least 
understand what it all meant, and witha 
frantic idea of demanding an explanation 
then and there, I threw open the door and 
stepped out upon the staircase, just asa 
neighboring clock struck tnree. I do not 
know how I passed the time between then 








know is that I found 
my aunt’s gate that m atsixo 
just as old Timothy, her negro. co 
issued from it with a package in his hand 
and an expression of most awful solempi. 
ty on his countenance. , 

“How is Miss Laura?” I said, confront. 
ing him. " 

‘Miss Laura and your aunt and your pa 
and all the fambly’s jast the same, sir, 
That is to say, they're feelin’ awful bad 
about something,” replied Timothy, with 
the melancholy of one who never failed to 
improve a gloomy occasion, “Miss 
Laura’s tryin’ to git a little sleep now, Mr, 
Guy, and she sent you this; and I was to 
tell you there’s no answer, Mr. Guy. Not 
now nor never.” 

With this final blow Timothy turned his 
back upon me, slammed the gate, and re- 
treated to the stables, while I rushed back 
to my room, and tore open the letter, 

THE HOMESTEAD, JUNE 25, 1845, 

Sir: Lreturn your letters and Po gifts. 
When I wrote you yesterday, I did not know 
how deeply you had sinned against me, 
how you had endeavored to degrade and 
insult me. It breaks my heart to find that 
you are so contemptible a being, so differ- 
ent from what I thought. You never 
loved me, and now | know you for what 
you are. For poor Cousin Justinia’s sake 
[Cousin Justinia was my mother] I shall 
appear at Commencement to-day, and in 
the presence of others will behave to you 
as usual. But in reality we are henceforth 
strangers. If you happen to have pre 
served any trifle given by me,I beg you 
to return it to me at once, We are for- 
ever parted. LAURA BEAUMONT. 

I opened the package which accompa- 
nied this note, and found all my notes and 
gifts, even to the small pink china box 
which I bought for Laura with my first 
money, when we were aged respectively 
six and seven, and a little blue enamel 
locket with my hair, given her when we 
were twelve. Heaven knows I had never 
for a moment stopped loving her most 
frantically, but at the sight of these child- 
ish souvenirs a rush of tenderness filled 
my very soul, and swamped the little man- 
liness [had left. 1 found myself fumbling 
in my pockets for her letters, which I car- 
ried always about me in a little silk roll, 
and my heart sank completely into my 
boots when I found they were no longer 
there. I remembered having wandered 
about in the college grounds that night, 
and, leaping down the staircase, I rushed 
out to look for them. But it was in vain 
that I rushed, hatless, wildly hither and 
thither. I could find nothing, and sud- 
denly rose from my knees, in which posi- 
tion I had been groping under a bench, to 
find myself face to face with Professor 
Tolston, who, in company with the illus- 
trious Professor Delta Gamma, of Yorke, 
and the no less illustrious Dr. Lambda, of 
Gall, had come out to breathe the morning 
air. 

“Good morning, my dear young friend, 
good morning,” said Dr. ‘olston, cordial- 
ly. “Studying botany, I suppose? Pro- 
fessor Delta Gamma, Professor Lambda, 
allow me to present to you the best Greek 
scholar in Mindton University.” And as 
both gentlemen cordially shook hands 
with me, he added, ‘Our young friend is 
the author of the translation”—— 

“It is a daring thing to attempt to trans 
late Sappho,” interrupted Professor Delta 
Gamma, rather gloomily, I thought. 

‘‘Many illustrious men have failed is 
such an attempt,” struck in Professor 
Lambda, like a tragic chorus. But he 
added, more graciously, “I am to read 
your translation aloud, young gentleman, 
and I shall endeavor to do it justice.” 

I bowed in silence, and to my infinite 
relief the distinguished trio withdrew, Dr- 
Tolston looking back to tell me that there 
was an examination at half past eight, 
and that it was now nearly eight. But, 
nevertheless, I hastened home, and wrote 
to Laura, as follows: 

My Precious Darling: I obey your com 
mand, and return everything be onging wo 
you except your letters, which I w send 
later. I do this because I cannot render 
you other than a blind obedience. If yo" 
told me to eut my heart out, or to jump 
into the crater of Vesuvius, I should de it 
with equal readiness. But do not com 
demn me unheard. I have done noth 
unworthy of you, nothing to displease yo 
and now as ever I worehig you and you 
alone. Ever your devoted and baie -*: 

I left this note and package at my aunt's 
gate as I rushed to my examination, 
when, two hours later, I emerged from 
ordeal, flushed but triumphant, I was met 
by my father, who, with icy coldnes 
handed it back to me. 

“Father,” I exclaimed, eagerly, “wht 
is the matter?’ But my honored 
looked at me with an unrelenting ey& and 
rejoined : 

*Do you mean to trifle, sir?” 

“No,” I rejoined. “But what does it #! 
mean? Except for running up the bill— 
know that was wrong—but, except 
that, what have Idone? It”—— 
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“We will talk of this later, sir,” inter- 
rupted my father, sternly. ‘For a young 
man to attempt to raise money on the let- 
ters of his betrothed wife”—— 

“The letters of his betrothed wife!” I 

. “Father, those poems were 
written #wo years ago, while Laura was in 
” 


For the first time my father looked at 
me as if I were not absolutely devoid of 
every good impulse, and for the first time 
he deigned to speak fh a tone not of asser- 
tion, but of inquiry. , 

“What does it all mean?” he asked. 

“That is just it, father. Do find out 
what it all means. I swear to you, except 
for the florist’s bill, I have done nothing 
that you » ould disapprove of. And I will 
sell the gold watch grandmother gave me, 
and the horse you gave me, to pay that.” 

“You shall have an opportunity to clear 
yourself, if you can do so, when the Con- 
mencement exercises are over,” returned 
my futher. more kindly. 

At this point we were obliged to sepa- 
rate, I to take my place with the graduat- 
ing class, and he to go upon the platform 
with other dignitaries. The great hall— 
Guy Hall—was filled to overflowing, but I 
saw nothing but Laura, dressed in white, 
and sitting hetween her own mother and 
mine, ina perfect nest of bouquets. Her 
beautiful face was as cold and expression- 
less am marble, and a desperate determina- 
tion t@) her if [died for it nerved me 
toa tat coolness, which carried me 
triumphattly through the ‘daties of the 
morning. 

Briefly, | carried off all the highest hon- 
ors, and though, after the degrees had been 
conferred, many people left the hall, a large 
portion of the audience still remained to 
hear the **Ode.”’ [ stood up in my place 
inmy gown and cap; Professor Tolston 
rose in his, and explained how a certain 
sum had been bequeathed years before for 
the bestowal of a medal upon the student 
who, taking an extra Greek course, should 
produce the best versified translation of 
one of the models of antiquity. Warming 
with the subject, he went on to explain 
how the other students had wearied and 
dropped out of the race, how his youag 
friend had toiled most nobly and made 
splendid progress, how he had not exam- 
ined the translation, because there was 
literally nothing to compare it with, and 
how his highly esteemed friend, Professor 
Lambda, would now proceed to read it. 

I saw the light gleaming across Laura’s 
disdainful profile; I saw my dear mother 
nervously burying her face in her bouquet ; 
I saw a general movement, felt all eyes 
bent upon me. Then Professor Lambda 
pulled out his pocket-handkerchief, pol- 
ished his eye-glasses. settled them on his 
hose, unfolded my manuscript, cleared his 
throat, and in a peculiarly musical voice, 
and with so perfect an enunciation that each 
syllable fell distinctly upon the ear, read: 
“My own Adored and Worshipped One”-— 

There was a slight movement of sur- 
prise, instantly suppressed. Dr. Tolston 
leaned forward with an anxious look, and 
I stood firm in my place, though with a 
strangely confused sensation in the head. 
The clear tones proceeded with pitiless 
distinctness : 

“Why are you so cruel to your slave, 
ty precious, lovely darling, my life, my 
soul, my heart of hearts, my own, own 
Laura?” 

Here the learned professor stopped con- 
fusediy, and a titter, which had already 
begun to make itself audible, deepened 
into a roar of laughter, which rings in my 
ears yet. 

“I think our young friend has made a 
mistake,” observed Professor Lambda, 
glancing lower down the page. 

“The wrong manuscript,’ began Dr. 
Tolston. 

“Go on! go on!” shouted a hundred 
Voices; and then came another roar of 
laughter, and a thunder of applause, while 
I saw Laura rise and leave the hall, ac- 
companied by my mother and aunt. Still 
I stood motionless and unable to speak or 
move. I was, in truth, very ill, though I 
did not know it, and as in a dream I heard 
Dr. Tolston say, ‘You enclosed a letter 

of your translation,” while | still 

stood and stared like an idiot, and another 
‘urging wave of laughter seemed to carry 
‘way the little sense I had left. I did 
T, though, that odious Professor Delta 
ma observe, with a chuckle, ‘Our 
young friend has produced a specimen of 
raic metre.”” and I heard the subdued 
but unctuous laughter of the dignitaries 
% the platform. ‘Then, in the midst of 
the jeering and confusion, I left that ac- 
Sursed hall. I tore down the street, fierce- 
ly extracted Alexander Dugald from 
mong his hot-beds and flower-pots, and 
him to my aunt’s presence, and then 

‘td there I demanded an explanation of 
the accusationsagainst me. The wretched 
‘ontre-temps at the graduating hall paved 
it, since, as the reader will 

‘Thad simply made a series of mis- 
my letter to Laura in the 


Th 


sent my translation, sending Laura’s let- 

ters to the florist, instead of my confound- 

ed poems, and — oh, horror! — sending 
Laura my florist’s bill! 

Fortunately my aunt was at the florist’s 
when he opened the package and perfidi- 
ously observed that I ‘‘wanted to make a 
bargain with him,” adding, as he handed 
over the papers, that “the bits of pomes 
wad be of no use to him.” He never 
knew what a treasure he had nearly had 
in his keeping; but the indignation of my 
father and aunt was awakened by the fact 
that I was supposed to have given him the 
love-letters as a sort of hostage for the 
ultimate payment of his bill; and Miss 
Laura’s rage blazed high at the sapposi- 
tiun that Ihad sent the florist’s bill to 
show into what wild extravagance love 
for her had led me; while her cruel ulti- 
matum was caused by my stern father’s 
handing her her love-letters, and assuring 
her that ‘*Guy had tried to pay his florist’s 
bill with them.” 

How such a financial arrangement could 
have been possible in any part of the 
world was a question which might have 
occurred to some minds; but my father 
always jumped at aconclusion whenever 
the doings of his children were concerned, 
and Laura, though lovely, was not logical. 

‘Well, I had a brain fever, and nearly 
died, and at last Laura forgave and mar- 
ried me, and it all ended well... Yet not 
quite well either. How she has tyran- 
nized over me for forty years on the 
strength of that wretched Lauraic!—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 





—-o-o— 


THREX MONTHS FOR FIFTY.CENTS. 


It would be good missionary work if 
each subscriber to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
would send it for three months, for fifty 
cents, to some one or more persons who 
will be taking a summer rest, and who 
will have leisure to read it. This sugges- 
tion should be heeded. It is a trifle to do, 
is easily done, and is within the reach of 
many. 


Who will act on it? L. 8. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ALWAYS GROWING. 


T. C. HARBAUGH. 





What do you do in the ground, little seed, 
Under the rain and snow, 
Hidden away from the bright, blue sky, 
And lost to the madcap sparrow’s eye? 
“Why, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the nest, little bird, 
When the boughs swing to and fro? 
How do you pass the time away 
From dawn to dusk of the summer day ? 
“What! do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the pond, little fish, 
With scales that glisten so? 
Tn and out of the water-grass, 
Never at rest, I see you pags. 
“Why, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the cradle, my boy, 
With chubby cheeks all aglow? 
What do you do when your toys are put 
Away, and your wise little eyes are shut? 
“Ho! do you not know? 
I grow.” 


Always growing! by niglit or day 
No idle moments we see; 
Whether at work or cheerful play, 
Let us all be able to say: 
“In the goodness of God, 
We grow.” 
—S. S. Times. 





A DUCK FROM THE SCHOONER. 


Susie lived on the river-bank, and saw 
more of life than most country children 
do. Every day steamboats and vessels 
passed up and down the river, and Susie 
liked to watch them. There was a path, 
just a little above the beach, where the 
cattle went to their pasture in the marsh, 
and came back in the evening by the same 
way. 

Susie would sit in her father’s boat, 
which was half drawn up on the beach, 
and look at the long line of cattle coming 
in from the marsh. A large steer, called 
White Boston, and a pretty little calf, 
named Snowball, were her favorites. Then 
the chickens would come down to drink; 
but they were afraid of the water, and 
would not go far enough in to wet their 
feet. 

One evening a schooner passed close by 
the shore. Some of the men on board of 
her took off their hats, and waved them to 
the little girl sitting all alone in the boat. 

What do you think Susie saw in the 
water behind the vessel? A small black 
object bobbing up and down on the waves. 
It came nearer, and then Susie saw that it 
was a duck (not a wild one, either), and 
that it was very tired, and could scarcely 
swim. It came so close to the shore that 
Susie caught it, and found that it was al- 
most dead. She put the duck in her apron 
and climbed with it up the bank, to show 
it to her mother. They put it in a coop 
and fed it, and early next morning Susie 
ran out to see her duck. It seemed very 





in which I supposed I had 


the river. 
Susi¢ thought that the men in the vessel 
gave it to her. M. T. H. 
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HUMOROUDSB. 

SHE ADORED THE MINISTER.—Rev. S. 
R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, told how he got 
encouragement when he preached down 
in Marblehead. His wife said there was a 
dear little girl who had injured herself. 
She had been such a regular attendant at 
church; she had a great admiration for 
Mr. Calthrop, she had never missed hear- 
ing him, even wading through the snow— 
he ought to visit his young parishioner. 
He went; he was met by the little girl's 
mother, who begau a repetition of the 
story the minister’s tvife had told, as they 
walked to the sick room. ‘There the child 
lay, propped up, and overheard the last 
statements from her mother of her own 
delight in the pastor's preaching. ‘Yes, 
sir,” chimed in the girl, as the minister 
stood by her bedside; ‘it’s beautiful to 
hear you preach; you holler so?”—Chi- 
cago Herald. 


LITTLE SALLY WAS MApb.—Little Sally 
came home from school full of indigna- 
tion. Sheis only tive years old, but she 
was full of **mad” as her little body would 
hold. ‘*Mamma,” she said, **I think that 
teacher was real rude to me.” ‘Why, 
what has she@one?” ‘‘She laughed at me— 
laughed right out loud.” “Ll guess you 
did something to make her laugh.” ‘No, 
I didn’t do anything.” ‘Well, how did it 
happen?” ‘It was inthe geography class, 
and she asked me what was the principal 
production of the Sandwich Islands, and I 
just said ‘sandwiches,’ and she laughed. 
Now you're laughing, too; you're just as 
rude as she was. I don’t see anything to 
laugh at—of course I didn’t say it was all 
the productions, but just that sandwiches 
was the principal productions.” — San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Some little time ago a young lady, who 
had been teaching a class of half-grown 
girls in the Sunday school of Dr. B.’s 
church, Brooklyn, was called away from 
the city, rendering it necessary to fill her 
place. The superintendent, after looking 
over his available material for teachers, 
decided to request one of the young 
gentlemen of the congregation to take 
the class. It so happened that the young 
man upon whom fell the superintendent's 
choice was exceedingly bashful—so much 
so, in fact, that he insisted en the super- 
intendent going and presenting him to the 
class. Accordingly, the two gentlemen 
appeared on the little platform, and the 
superintendent began: ‘Young ladies, [ 
wish to introduce to you Mr. C., who will 
in future be your teacher. I would like 
to bave you tell him what your former 
teacher did, so that he can go right on in 
the same way. Immediately a demure 
miss of fourteen years arose and said: 
“The first thing our teacher always did 
was to kiss us all around.” 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





LADIEs 
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of ele Meta oahind fr seared sre 


the leather. Bottle contains double thea manet 
other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has 
Ke N I C pee ae — Sitios. 

neas, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER iiss, av ac cl ingot 
Pi LLS eg ae a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 

NERVE 


WINE OF coc stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & C0;, 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosteu* 





was so tame that it would follow her 
everywhere, and always went with her to’ 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. "s to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere, 


Five FACTS 
REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
Ww 














such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 

orms, Iezemas, agweres, Herpes, Shingles, 

Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 

Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Heat 

Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases, 
GURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 


Inflanunations as with a magic touch. 
ARRESTS sates ct cowtks" *™4 store» 
RESTORES Siow ice on'susr finan" 
UNSURPASSED 12° Wroiesore Vise and 


Clean; Wil! not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


iTS WHOLESOMENESS (2 “.crr"inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACT § Question, to tue sat- 


isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston. 
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CACTUS BALM, tind* pressing tor the 


Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
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of especial! benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains, This I say from persun- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms ef unqualified praise 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journa’/). 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


|Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


y We wish to call attention to 

» the fact that our combination 

: Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
® measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and ecarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


ZYLONITE 


| WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


| Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
| Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 

Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 








| are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


| by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 


{ 
| 
| 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 

Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz. 
bed Cuffs, 40c.6 “ 2.20. 400 “ 
85c. 140 


La‘dies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 
« Cafe @We.6“* 170. 300 * 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
. Avoid inferior 
hat each 








lable BEALE AI THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An cight- 
ee Seek. 50 cents a . Address 

| . THE WOMAN'S sTANn ey 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


Gives the latest Parisian | 


The NEW MUSIC BOOKS of the SEASON. 


Musical people on their travels are invited to eal) 
at the various Stores of OLiver Ditson & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Philadephia, or at Lron & 
HEALY’s, Chicago, to examine the very superior 
Music Books brought out during the last few months. 





Piano Classics, #1 each. High 
Young People’s Classics for Piano, | class music, 
Song ' refined and 
Song Olassics for Low Voices, pleasing. 





Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, $1.26. 116 songs. 
Part-Songs and Glees, #1. ee Fine Col- 
Anthems of Praise, #7. Emerson. lections. 


Royal Singer, #1. A royal good singing-class book 

Voices of Praise, ARE grr. . 

Songs of Promise, Each 35 —_ Sunday 
| Song Worship, : 


Voices of Nature, 40 cts. ia 
Forest Jubilee Band, 40 cts. } > ace new 
New Plora's Festival, 40 cts. , 
Life of Liszt, $7.25. ) 
New Life of Mendelssohn, $7.50. § 

These are but 16 books out of 2,000 that are in 


stock. Lists cheerfully furnished, and all inquiries 
promptly answered. 


New 
Biographies. 


aa Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their os, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Ssone, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and Atice Stone Buack- 
WEL!.. Editorial contributors are Jutta Warp Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcorTr. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
| half price. Address 
| Woman’s JourNAL, Boston, Mass. 











“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.” —Louisa M, Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JouRNAL.”— Maria Mitchell. 


“IT love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 





“Tt is au ome of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"— Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 
} 

“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its satvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willurd, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracte 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents pert hundred, postpaid, by mail. 








DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
ou Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
| Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
| Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 


per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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THE SINGLE WILL. 


In an interesting paper on ‘Marriage 
aud the Family,” by Hermann Lotze, 
which Prof. Ladd, of Yale University, has 
lately translated, he expresses some very 
liberal views, for a Ge: mun, in regard to 
marriage. He readily admits that ‘‘noth- 
ing but the ancient depreciation of the fe- 
male sex could lead to the thought of a 
patria potestas (paternal authority), which 
ascribed to the father the unconditional 
right over the child’s life and death.” He 
defines marriage as being a complete sur- 
render of personality in respect to what is 
most peculiar to this personality, namely, 
the body; but instead of making this a 
whully one-sided surrender, as has been 
too common with both civil and religious 
writers, he makes it distinctly and explicit- 
ly mutual. He finely says, following Kant 
in this, that “this complete surrender 
works no detriment to personal honor, only 
in case it is returned by just as complete 
and unreserved surrender of the other per- 
sonality in relation to all the interests of 
life.” From this, he concludes, first, that 
marriage must be no temporary union, but 
a fellowship of the whole life, of all hu- 
man and divine interests; and then that 
only monogamy corresponds to this ideal. 

All this is afterward summed up by him 
as “the perfect mural equivalence of the 
two partners in marriage ;” and it is rather 
a disappointment when we find him, never- 
theless, declaring that this equivalence 
‘does not annul the necessity that a single 
will must decide in relation to the exter- 
nalities of the conduct of life.”” What he 
afterward says under this head seems a 
little indistinct, and might be variously in- 
terpreted; but this general proposition, 
heard so often frum the lips of mediocre 
men, seems a little unworthy of the 
strength and fearlessness of Lotze. It is 
my experience that the men who talk in 
this way, and who dwell on the companion 
conviction that ‘‘a woman is never 80 well 
off as when she finds a strong man to rule 
her,” do not belong in general to the 
strongest class of men. A man of really 
large and broad force likes to find some 
companion quality in the partner of his 
life, as Shakespeare’s Brutus found it in 
Portia: “- 


e gods 
Render me westhy of this noble wife.” 


It is rather the man failing to impress his 
own individuality on the world outside, 
who insists on making the most of it by 
his own fireside, and at least posing asa 
little monarch there. A weak wife will 
sometimes be happy in being crushed by 
such a fireside despot; and a strong and 
good-natured wife will smile inwardly, 
while she listens to the lofty words of a 
husband whom she perhaps winds round 
her finger. But neither of these is the 
ideal household. That is found only where 
the ‘‘moral equivalence of the two part- 
ners” is recognized through everything, 
and they learn to harmonize into one joint 
power, or else by mutual agreement as- 
sign to each a separate portion of the sway. 
This is now partially recognized by our 
courts, in regard to the custody of the chil- 
dren, for instance, and there are probably 
few judges within the United States who 
would go as far as that Canada judge, who 
lately ruled that a mother had no legal 
right to the custody of her child so long as 
her husband lived, although that husband 
had long ago deserted both her and the 
child. It is more and more recognized 
also in respect to the management of prop- 
erty. ‘This joint control of the two most 
important possessions is a recognition of 
the possibility of equal alliances where 
neither party shall have absolute sway. 
‘That this is perfectly practicable in the af- 
fairs of common life is shown by the vast 
multitude of business partnerships be- 
tween two persons, neither of whom 
claims to control the other. Enormous 
business responsibilities, involving deli- 
cate and complicated decisions, are often 
swayed by two persons who have to rely 
solely on mutual confidence to settle all 
diflerences of opinion. It is not found 
necessary to reason abstractly that govern- 
ment must be in the hands of one person, 
and that therefore the one partner must be 
an autocrat and the other a figure-head 
only. We thus know that in the most ac- 
tive business of life—that, indeed, which 
is technically and habitually called *‘busi- 
ness,” as if it were the only serious matter 
—things may be as well managed by two 
heads as by one. Indeed, the assumption 
is that the two heads will be better than 
one, as the common proverb goes, for pur- 
poses of consultation; and where final ac- 
tion is needed, it can be delegated by mu- 
tual agreement to the one or the other. 
Now if two business partners, coming 
together with only material interests at 
stake, can thus work successfully on what 
may be called the two-headed plan, why is 
it not to be expected that two married per- 
sons can doit? They meet, as Lotze says, 
“in perfect mora! equivalence,” as do the 
business partners; they have to stimulate 
them all the common iaterests which busi- 
ness partners share; but they have, unlike 





household life to hold them in harmony. 
Their success, if they succeed, is a success 
far more important to their happiness than 
any business triumph; their failure, if 
they fail, is more disastrous than a whole 
series of mercantile bankruptcies. Under 
ordinary circumstances they can go on by 
mutual agreement and undertaking; in ex- 
traordinary circumstances they can be ex- 
pected to agree, as business partners do, 
to delegate the decision to that one for 
whom it is most obviously fitting, or who 
has most at stake. In most families this 
is already done, so far as concerns the 
broad general method of letting the hus- 
band decide on the domicile, and the wife 
as to the care of children. Even here the 
two things intermingle, since, in a pro- 
posed change of domicile, the welfare of 
the children is one of the most important 
elements. It is difficult to think of any- 
thing. even the investment of money, in 
which the habits of modern life do not 
recognize that the wife, as well as the hus- 
band, has some concern. The main thing 
is to remember that marriage is, as Lotze 
points out, a mutual surrender, and that 
the two partners are morally equivalent. 
This should be the standard; and not that 
of Mr. Thomas Shapsea, in Dickens’ story, 
who recorded upon his wife’s tombstone 
that he ‘had never met with a spirit more 
capable of—looking up to him!”—T. W. 
H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT EVERYWHERE. 


As two W. C. T. U. women were return- 
ing afew days ago from a convention in 
one of the Gulf States, a countrywoman 
expressed a desire to be introduced . to 
them. This ceremony accomplished, our 
country friend sat down behind them in 
the car, and leaning forward on the back of 
their seat, began: ‘*Well, now, yer’ve ben 
t? convention, hevn’t yer? Hed a good 
time, uin’t yer?” On being assured that 
this was a fact, she added: ‘*I was thare 
yesterday; went a purpos. Yer doin’a 
power o’ good. Them’s right smart 
wimmen! Cute! My! All to shucks! 
But lemme tell yer somethin’. Now I 
don’t mean to find fault with yer ways o’ 
doing powerful; but—I dunno as I ought 
ter say it, an’ [ don’t mean no harm, but” 
— dropping her voice low, and with 
solemn emphasis—‘tI don’t believe you 
wimmin are going to git what yer after till 
yer gita vote. There! I’vesaidit!” The 
two W. C. T. U.s looked at each other 
with gleaming eyes for a moment, and 
then such merry peals went up as woke 
the nodders round them. Their hands 
met in involuntary clasp. ‘And this in 
the wild woods of this State!’ was their 
simultaneous exclamation. ‘'So it moves!” 
‘‘He shall make them ready in the day of 
His power. And all the people said, 
Amen !”— Union-Signal. 
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CHILDREN’S FACTORY LABOR UNJUST. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., JULY 11, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

In 1769, a barber, so poorly dressed that 
his friends made up subscriptions to keep 
him decently clothed, improved the spin- 
ning machinery invented by Wyatt. He 
died as Sir Richard Arkwright, leaving his 
son two millions and a half of dollars. 
Years later his son, possessed of fifty mil- 
lions, followed his father to the grave. 
Their wealth was accumulated by the la- 
bor of children. 

Previous to this, children grew up un- 
der the care of parents whose earnings 
were ample to insure beef and mutton ev- 
ery day, and who made cloth for their own 
use, and for sale, without child labor. 
‘‘Merrie England” gave place to a system 
that contained no equity in the rewards 
and obligations of labor; a system that 
subverted those pleasures and comforts 
which the word home had suggested to 
English ears, and dwarfed the patriotism 
of the people. It was England’s Factory 
System by Arkwright, from the evils of 
which England can never recover. [See 
page 407, History of Labor in Europe and 
America, by Edward Young, Chief U.S. 
Bureau of Statistics, 1876.] Under this 
system a machine worked as fast if tend- 
ed by a child, and children were obtained 
from the overseers of the poor in cities; 
sold by thousands to the mill-owner, by a 
signed indenture binding the child till 
twenty-one years old to their new masters. 

This slavery was worse than our South- 
ern States ever knew. Their masters were 
more avaricious, and the work involved 
no waiting for nature, like agriculture. 
These children were worked constantly 
sixteen hours a day, scantily clothed, poor- 
ly fed, and crowded into dormitories for 
the little remnant of the night. Forced to 
continuous labor, refused the privilege of 
ever sitting down under peril of brutal 
chastisement, deaths became so frequent 
that, out of shame, or fear of public opin- 
ion, their bodies were sent to other parish- 
es for burial. 





This system, which we ape, is less mer- 
ciful to children than was Herod of old. 
Attempts to palliate and disguise this 
wrong doing, by legal enactments relating 
to child labor, should cease. Child labor 
should be prohibited. ‘Children have no 
legal status as workers” remarked Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, in his Sixth Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics, March, 1875. Children should 
be educated. No matter how poor their 
parents, their vacation from school should 
not be long hours of labor. It is an un- 
fair treatment of helpless childhood. It 
is unjust to the fathers to put them in 
competition with children’s labor. It is 
not good business policy, as cheap labor 
contributes nothing to the market for 
manufactured goods. It is a cheapness 
that dries up the very sources of demand, 
while urging production to over-supply. 
It is a rude impulse that will lead men to 
employ children, to derive a profit under 
the subtle forces termed “the laws of 
trade.” Not less rude than that which 
impels the Italian who engages in padron- 
ing. 

Please use your influence to prohibit the 
labor of children before their bones have 
hardened. CHARLES E. BUELL. 








Tue many remarkable cures” Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla accomplishes are sufficient proof that it 
does possess peculiar curative powers. 
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The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PHNIN 


Mutnal Life Ins. Co,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS ......50eeeseeeeeeee+ $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES. ..........-.++ 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ... 00. ce ee eeeeeeeee 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


' All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON: & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


1S STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 








30 cuts with tions, estimates, and full descri 
tion of desi ie m aan tomees, am dee "4 
costing from $400 to , profusely illustrating eve: 
detail and many o: ideas in decoratin, 
Homes to all climates and all classes of people. 
ltede'he'wortds Bont rt posted, ped 
ceipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. ro ed “a 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RICHARD 1. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


LATE The sampusin tee GOODS, 
old firm, Paper by the pound. 
WARD STATIONERY, 


specialties, &c,, carried by the 
GAY FANCY GOODS, 











&c., &ec. 
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MAGNOLIA BALM! 


{s LIQUID loveliness to all the ladies. It Beautifies and don’t Harm. Being a Liquid, it 
is conventent to apply ina moment after an outing in a Hot Summer Sun, and is foun:! 


80 REFRE 


lt does away I EDIATELY with th 


e bad 
WATER, HORRID OLD FRECKLES, SUNTAN, SALLO 


SHI ead OOLING, SUOTHING and COMFORTING. 


effects of DUST, HOT WINDS off th. 
WNESS, HEAT FLUSH 


and all that STICKY PERSPIRATION which ladies find 80 uncomfortable while taking 
their out-door cxercise in walking, driving, riding on horseback or playing at lawn-tennis, 


etc. It creates a Marvelous! 
serves, fair as a lily, those who have S 


applied to the PACK, NECK, ARMS and HANDS. makes them seem Plump and 
earl-like, kissed with the delicate flash of the rose. It does away J: 


as wellas P 
Redness and Roughness of the Skin, heal 


of Inseets and keeping the Skin Cool, Soft, 


eautiful Complexion for those who have it not. It Pre- 


MAGNOLIA BALM, when 


t 
witb al! 
up Rash, Tetter, Prickly-Heat, the Bites 

lable and Healthy. 


Nearly forty years it has blessed fair women, and to-day Millions of them are recommendi 
it to their frien’s as the greatest boon toa Beautiful Complexion ever yet discovered. 


LADIES, would you be Lg ey! Beautiful? 


MAGNOLIA BALM— Essence of 
ree Score and Ten Years. 


Then you can’t afford to slight 
ly Flowers! TRY IT, and be Beautiful for 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) telis how students with smal) 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de’ 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom. 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in lx = Individual care and training. 
Location unrivalled. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











ISLAND HOME HOTEL, | 


LONG ISLAND, 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 
Situated on the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, 87 to $10 per week. 


Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the 
Maine coast than this historic and romantic island, 
rising one hundred and fifty feet from the sea and 
situated twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent 
Ocean scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, 
and an excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, 
according to rooms. Refer to Messrs. Ackerman 
and Houghton, with Palmer, Bachelder & Co.; Jos. 
Lincoln, 95 Court Street; Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, Woman's 
Journal. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 








OXFORD, MAINE. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Dalighetel Summer Home at moderate prices. H 
healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, runnin 
spring water. For rest or et a ame! most hearti- 
ly commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 

aine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege- 
tables, milk, cream, ©age, ete. Refer to Mrs. 8. C. 
Vogl, Woman’s Journal. : 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(The W. C. T. U. Publishing House.) 





Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
| two separate lists, religious and secular. 
| Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
“all; but they are getting into use be 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 








By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popt- 
larity. 

For example: The “Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $750 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 


Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5 
Library No. 11, twenty books, net 10.0 
Library No. 12, twenty books, net 50 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET- 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5, 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 ets.; Tenderloin Steak, % ots. 














© H. SimONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE on 
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Think, when you 
This age has one | 
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But we have life 
Oh! this is much! 
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